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It aims to be a favorite in every family — looked for eagerly by the young folks, and read 
with interest by the older. Its purpose is to interest while it amuses ; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible, and to have really permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 
Ft is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors some of the most attractive writers in 
the country. Among these are :— 
J.T. Trowbridge, Edward Everett Hale, 
James T. Ficids, Rose Terry Cook, 
Rebecca H. Davis, J.G. Whittier, A.D. T. hitney, 
Charlotte Mary Yonge, Louise C. Moulton, Louisa M. Alcott. 
The Companion contains a great variety of reading, adapted to the older as well as the 
younger members of the family. It gives :— 


Stories of Adventure, Letters of Travel, Editorials upon Current Topics, 
Articles on Health, Biographical Sketches, Religious Articles, 
Stories of Home and School Life, Tales, Poetry, Selec- 
tions for Declamation, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Facts and Incidents. 
Sabcoription price, $1.75. Specimen copies sent free. 
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41 Temple Place, Boston. 
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Lefevre King, $1. Set of Studs, $1. (The Shah) Stud, $1. Lefevre Eur Drops, #1. 


THE ONLY PERFECT FAC-S!MILE OF THE REAL DIAMOND IN THE WORLD. 


Pronounced by the Academy of France that M, Lefevre has really obtained artificially the true diamond, 
The basis of these gems are pure crystals found in the Sierra Nevadas, from whence they are exported 
to the Lefevre Laboratory in Paris, France, where they are submitted to a chemical and Voltaic process, 
BY WHICH THEIR SURFACES ARE COVERED WITH A COATING OF PURE DIAMONDS, 
imparting to them all the BrILLiancy, HARDNESS, and refractive qualities of the natural diamond, and 
making them as desirable for Wear, Brilliancy, and Beauty, as the veritable gems themselves, 
The Ring, Studs, and Ear Drops, as displayed in this announcement, are accurate engravings of 


SOLID COLD MOUNTINGS, CONTAINING THE WONDERFUL LEFEVRE DIAMOND, warranted by certificate U.S. Mist asm7. 
ON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR ir? Xinecten’ Cither’ aricie ne ahove represented. Our 


“ Book on Diamonds,” with illustrations of artistic Diamond Jewelry in solid (14 k.) gold, mailed free. 


T have seen many imitations of diamonds, but never anv that could equa! the Lefevre Rrilliant.—M. ELUROY., Stamford, Conn. - 


T am in receipt of a pair of the Wonderfu! Lefevre Ear Drops, for one dollar; to say that I am pleased with them hardly fills the 
bill, they are simply elegant.—ANDREW MORRIS, Fornellsville, N, Y. 

The Wonderful Leferre Diamond Ring, for one dollar, came to hand this morning. it is really elegant, giving entire satisfaction, 
and clicl wonder and admiration from all who see it.—W. H. REF DY, Martinsburg. W. Va. 
T ds, mounted in solid gold, are truly marvelons.—R. F. AVERY & SONS, Home and Parm, Louisville. Ky. 
suecessful experiments of M. Lefevre silences all doubt of the artificial reproduction of the true diamond,— 
p ateat French Scientist. 
most effectually disturbs the slumbers of the possessors of costly gems.—Journal of Science. 


the Wonderfnl Lefevre Diamonds for One Dollar to be mounted in Solid Gold, 
fund the money if found unsatisfactory. Address all orders to the 


WELRY COMPANY, 5 Arcade, CINCINNATI, 0. 


Ameri@ap Jewelry Compan; 1s a prompt and reliable house. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK ADVERTISER. 


98th Vol. A9th Year. a 
SODEY'S LADY'S BOOK. ~ 


REDUCED FROM $3 
TO $2 Per Year. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS. © 


We have completed arrangements with 


‘CHRISTIAN REID, 


Author of ‘‘ Valerie Aylmer,’’ ‘‘ Morton Honse,”’ ‘‘ Mabel Lee,’’ ‘‘ Nina’s Atonement,”’ ‘‘ Daughter 
of Bohemia,’ ‘“‘ After Many Days,’’ ‘‘ Bonny Kate,”’ etc. etc., to write cspecially for Gopry’s 
Lapy’s Book a Serial Novel, entitled 


“A GENTLE BELLE,” 


The opening chapters of which will appear in the January number for 1879. The great popu- 
larity of this author has made the name familiar to all lovers of literature, and this, her latest, 























is also her best work. 
Subscribe in time to secure the uvpening chapters. 
In addition to this, we shall also give, during the year, a second Serial Novel, by 


MARIAN C. L. REEVES and EMILY READ, 


Authors of ** Ingremisco,’’ ‘‘ Wearithorne,’’ ‘‘Old Martin Boscawen’s Jest,’ ‘‘ Aytoun,” ‘* Two 
Hundred Years Ago,’’ etc. etc., a most charming and interesting story, entitled, 


: 4 “A ROSEBUD GARDEN OF GIRLS.” 


Our short stories will be written by the most talented writers in the country. Amongst 
> these are: 


| Auber Forestier, Margaret B. Harvey, Lucy W. Fletcher, 
Louise Stockton, Thomas Meehan, Augusta De Bubna, 
> a Marion Couthouy, Thos. S. Collier, Alleyne Barry, 
e 4 Harriet B. McKeever, Jessie E. Ringwalt, E. T. Corbett, 
is Chas. C. Royce, “* Sphynx,” Estelle Thomson, 
4 H. D. Miller, L. A. Churchill, R. C. V. Meyers; 
4 Thos, J. Janvier, Mary E. Nealy, Clara F. Guernsey, 
ze S. A. Sheilds, C. A. Merighi, 
: 2 And many other popular authors. 
Tell your friends about the rare treat that is in store for them, and commence at, once to 
‘ » make up your Clubs. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY (LIMITED), 
1006 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Ia. 
(OVER.) 
















PROSPECTUS for 1872. 


vol.98 Godey's Lady's Book, 49th Year 
Look! § Reduced from $3 to $2 per Year. Look! 


The Cheapest and Best Ladies’ Magazine Published, and 
no Retreat from its Present High Standard. 


OUR SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 


We have re-engaged the world-renowned artist, Felix 0. C. Darley, for a series of criginal designs for 
1879, that will far surpass anything that has ever appeared in the Lapy’s Book. 


OUR UNSURPASSED COLORED FASHION PLATE. 


Tn this, as in every other department, we defy imitation or rivalry. Our arrangements for 1879 are 
guch that we will have them in advance of every other publication, and those in the Lapy’s Book are the 
— that can be relied upon—as we never publish a plate until the fashion is really in vogue in 

urope 

OUR MONTHLY NOVE-TIES.—These will be more varied and attractive than ever before. 

OUR FASHION DESIGNS.—Every style of Illustration will be introduced, among which will be an 
infinite variety of Patterns, Dresses, etc. etc. 

OUR WORK DEPARTMENT.—In this will be given Patterns for all styles of fancy needlework, ete, 

OUR LITERARY DEPARTMENT shall be kept up to our present high standard. 

A DIAGRAM PATTEEN will be given with every number, with such instructions that a child can 
eat a pattern from Gopgy’s Chart. 

MODEL HOMES.—Our work on Architectural Designs has not been eq ualled by any other publication, 

OUR JUVEVILE DEPARTMENT will contain a series of Oriz'nal Helps te Young Mothers, never 
equalled in this country, and Fairy Tales and Stories by the best writers. 

GODEY’S RECIPES upon every subject. 

MUSIC.—24 pages every year—worth more than the price of the Book. 

COLORED DESIGNS, by the best artists. 

This is only giving an idea of our intentions for 1879. New designs of interest to everybody. 
inten | to avail ourselves of everything that will be of interest for the Home. 

Commence at once and tell your friends about the great reduction in price, and what Gopry intends 
to do for 1879. We want every lady to have the Book for 1879. We expect our list will reach 150,000 
copies. The best plan of subscribing is to send your money direct to the publishers. 

Sendin your names at once. You can add any names afterwards at 
same price as the original Clubs. 


REDUCED TO $2 PER YEAR. 





We 





TERMS—Cash in Advance. 


POSTAGE PREPAID. 








We offer no But give you the 

PREMIUMS, CLU B TE RMS. Best Mazasine Published. 

One copy, one year . $2 00 the person getting up the club, ony 
Two copies, one year 3 80 nine copies $14 25 

Three copies, one year . 5 40 } Ten copies, one year, end an extra copy to 

Four copies, one year 6 80 the person getting up the club, making 
Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to eleven copies 17 00 

the person getting up the club, —s six Twenty copies, one year, and an extra copy 

copies : 9 60 to the person getting up the club, pene 
Bight copies, one year, ‘and an extra copy to twenty-one copies 1 50 





NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE UP YOUR CLUBS. 


HOW TO REMIT.—Get a Post-ofice Money Order on Philadelphia, or a Draft on Philadelphia or 


New York. 


Parties desiring to get up Clubs send for a specimen copy, which will be sent free. Address 


Godey’s Lady's Book Publishing Co. (Limited), 


1006 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





If you cannot get either of these send Bank-notes, anl in the latter case register your letter. 
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GODEY’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


(For Description, see Work Department.) 
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SPECIALTIES: 


eT TERPRISE 


Pater Cold Handle Double Pointed Smoothing and Polishing Irons, 


PATENT MEASURING FAUCETS, 


CHAMPION)? 


Tobacco, Root and Herb Cutters, 
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"ENTERPRISE SAD IRON OFF FOR PARIS’ | 
—iT LAYS OVER {THE DECK.— 





ARRIVAL OF ENTERPRISE Sad [RON AT 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION + CHEERFUL RECEPTION. 
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SPECIALTIES: 


AMERICAN 
COFFEE, SPICH @ DRUG MILLS, 


Combined Sausage Stuffers, Fruit, Lard and Jelly Presses, 
CHAMPION 
DRIED BEEF SHAVERS, 
s—UnNne-Etole Borers, 


COFFEE ROASTERS, 
&c., &e., &e. 
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They heat quicker than any other Iron. 
They retain the heat longer. ! 
They are double-pointed. | 
They iron both ways. 
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This is wretched! ~ ™ — This is splendid! 


They are lined with non-conducting fire cement. 
They have a cold detachable wood handle. 
They require no holder or cloth. 

They do not burn the hand. 

They are the best in use. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
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Dress for Little Girl. 





(See Fig. 23 Fashion 
Department.) 
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(See Fig. 23 Fashion 
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Words by MISS HELEN BURNSIDE. Music by MISS M. LINDSAY, 
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VOLUME XCVII.—No. 582. 


PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER, 1878. 


A CHRISTMAS IDYL. 


BY THOMAS S. COLLIER. 

THE wind roared hoarsely around the old 
mansion of the Daltons, and shook the crazy 
doors and rattled the rickety blinds; it stole in 


| and left his life a memory that was its one 


through cracks and broken panes of glass, and | 


sang wild songs in the deserted halls, filling 
the house with a ghostly music, so weird it 
seemed to be a dirge for the glory that had 
once been its pride, but which had vanished 
long ago. 

Dalton house had been a power in the coun- 
try, and gave a name to the village that had 
grown up close to it; but improvidence stole 
its power away, and the commoners had en- 


croached on its sacredness. Its broad acres 


sweet thing. 

This was his marriage with Audry Clare, the 
minister’s daughter. She brightened the deso- 
late old habitation for a year, and then went 
from it, leaving in her place a wee baby form, 
a thing of such sweet beauty, it seemed a crown 
of joy given to the cold life of the owner of 
Dalton House. 

The babe had all of its mother’s beauty and 
sunniness, and Holt Dalton said it was but fit 


that she should bear the same name. So she 


was called Audry Dalton, and, in the fading 


had been sacrificed for the pleasure of Ralph | 


Dalton, the father of the present owner, and 


at his death the village was near at hand, and | 


the residences of Lawyer Bolles and Dr. Potter 
reared their flaring red brick fronts among the 
trees of Dalton Park. 

Holt Dalton, the present representative of 
the race, was one of those men whose minds 
garner wisdom as a miser does gold, keeping 
it there and getting no good from it, save that 
given by the knowledge of its possession. 
had none of his father’s vices, neither had he 


He | 


any of the old Dalton spirit, that sought to | 


take high rank in any calling it might follow, 


splendor of the old mansion, ripened into as ~ 
beautiful a woman as could be found. She 
was the help and companion of her father, 
who held her the one thing dearer than his 
library, and, taught by him, she became wise 
in the love of books, and knew nothing of the 
habits of men. 

Two servants, who had grown gray in the 
Daltons’ employ, still lingered in the old house, 
and Lawyer Horton, the agent, who was the 
stay of Holt Dalton, kept the house supplied 
with the necessaries of life by a wise sale of 
such parts of the park as could best be spared 
and still leave the place a vestige of ite former 
greatness. 

‘*It will be a poor marriage portion for a 
Dalton,’’ he said; ‘‘ but they have been good 
to me and mine, and I must do all I can to 


| . on 
| keep some sunshine there. 


high rank in action and the struggle that led to | 


leadership; but he had enough of this spirit to 
desire to be the wisest of his race, and he was, 
though his knowledge was not a paying invest- 
ment. 

Thus, the Dalton acres kept on dwindling, 


while he sat in his study poring over books | 


that the world long since labelled dead. 
gleam of sunshine came to him, came and went, 


It was a mellow sunshine that he gave the 
people of the house, not rich but calm and 
peaceful, and so Audry grew up with only 
memories to tell her of the greatness her ances- 


tors had known. The old servants told the 


| tales that had been handed down to them into 


One | 


willing ears, for there was much romance min- 

gled with the Dalton history, and their stories 

of grand feasts and courtly gatherings were 
409 
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corroborated by the mouldering state that filled 
the unused rooms. 

But if Audry could get a new garment at 
great intervals, or have a few crisp bills to do 
as she pleased with, she considered that her 
life had met red-letter days; and, though she 
never made or received calls, she did not seem 
to be lonely, but was blithe and merry as a 
bird, making the old house seem bright and 
glad with her presence. 

So the years went on until she was eighteen, 
and there had come no romance to her young 
life. True, she had dreamt of a hero she 
should meet, of a love that might be hers, as 
all young hearts do, but Dalton had no oppor- 
tunity to bring heroes into existence, and its 
plodding souls were not worthy the bright love 
she could give. 

It was Christmas Eve now, and the wind 
roared out bravely, blustering about the merry 
people who were going home laden with pro- 
visions and presents for the next day. 
surging and rushing around the many corners 
and gables of Dalton House, and made wild 
melody among its deserted and decaying gran- 
deur. 

Audry sat in a little boudoir off the library 
sewing, and as her needle made swift passage 
through the white cloth, her mind was busy 
with the visions of other and merrier Christ- 
mas eves that yet might come to her. The 
wood fire on the hearth burned cheerily, for 
John, the old servant, had piled it high with 
tough oak sticks, and the room glowed warm 
and ruddy in the light. 

As she worked and thought, the night grew 
dark, and the wind sank from its wild rush to 
a low moaning. Then snow began falling, 
and in alittle time the ground was white, so 
fast and steadily did it come. Even ere John 
went to bed, and he retired early, he reported 
it to be above his ankles. 

Growing restless, Audry laid down her sew- 
ing, and, going to a window with a broad seat, 
drew thg curtains so as to shut out the fire- 
light, and sat gazing into the night. How 
long she sat thus she did not know, for a fas- 
cination seemed to come over her spirit and 
held her there. 

The wind slowly tossed the branches and 


| and, springing from her seat, she ran to the 
door, flung it open, and hurried to the place 
where the prostrate form was lying. 

When she came to it she grasped it in her 
arms, and, half carrying, half dragging it, 
| managed to reach the door and get itin. The 

snow had driven into the hall, but she forced 





| the door shut, and then hastened to the library 


It came | 





shook off the snow that collected on them, and | 


their movement made fantastic shadows among 
the falling flakes, and these seemed to have 
almost human action. 

She was just turning away from the window, 
when she thought she heard a cry of distress, 
and again looking out, she saw a figure strug- 
gling wearily toward the door of the unused 
hall. As she watched, it stumbled and fell; 


| where her father sat reading. 


Her hurried entrance and quickly told nar- 
rative startled him, but he yielded a ready 
obedience to her directions. 

‘* We must carry him to the fire in my sew- 
ing-room,’’ she said; and he assisted her to 
do this. 

She placed the limp and senseless form on a 
lounge, and rolled this up to the fire. 

‘*Now get some liquor, father,’’ she said; 
and while he was obeying the order, she chafed 
the hands of the young man, for the firelight 
had shown that it was a young man she had 
thus rescued. 

“*He is not suffering so much from cold as 
from weakness,”’ said her father, when he ex- 
amined the patient, after returning with the 
liquor. ‘‘ See, his limbs are not stiff, and there 
is moisture on his skin. 

**I see,’? she answered, pouring a glass 
partly full of brandy, and weakening it with 
water. This she held to the young man’s lips, 
letting it slowly run into his mouth. In a few 
minutes, a feeble attempt to swallow, and a 
slight motion of the hand, told of returning 
consciousness, and soon these grew stronger, 
aided as they were by the warmth of the fire 
and moderately given spirits, and the young 


” 


man opened his eyes. 

Audry removed the glass from his lips and 
gazed down at him. As his glance met hers, 
it grew strange and wondering, and he made a 
movement as if to brush something from before 
his face, but, seeing her still there, he mur- 
mured :— 

‘* Tt must be that I have left earth and en- 
tered how earthly it all 
seems !’’ 

‘You have not left earth yet,’’ said Audry, 
‘‘This is the home of mortals, and 


heaven, and yet 


smiling. 
of very common mortals, too.”’ 

The voice was clear and musical ; and, while 
he listened to it, his eyes grew calm and natu- 
ral, and he said :— 

‘¢ Were it not a crime to doubt the truth of 
such sweet tones, I should more firmly believe 
that I was dead. But tell me where I am, 
please.’”’ 

‘*In Dalton House.’’ 

‘Oh, I know! The lonely old mansion in 
the park. How came I here ?”’ 
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Audry told him. 
“Yes; I have been sick, and the wild wind 
has a charm for me, so I wandered out during 
the evening, and darkness and the storm came 
on so fast I lost my way.”’ 

‘*But you do not belong here,’’ said Holt 
Dalton. 

‘*No; I came from Elmport, where I attend 
college, and my home is on the banks of the 
Hudson. It is a lonely old house now, for I 
am the last of my branch of the family, and so 
I thought I would pass the holiday vacation 
in roving about the country ; but a slight sick- 
ness that attacked me made travel wearisome, 
and I have been here a week.’’ 

‘‘You must remain quiet now,’’ said Audry, 
who noticed how flushed he grew while speak- 
ing. ‘* Father, if you will accompany the gen- 
tleman to a room, he can get some sleep, which 
is the medicine he most needs now.”’ 

‘*Will you kindly tell us the name of our 
guest ?’’ said Holt Dalton; ‘‘I am the master 
of this place, and this is my daughter, Audry ; 
we are also the last of our race.’’ 

‘Ah, my name is Livingstone—Philip Liv- 
ingstone.’’ 

‘Thank you; and now, sir, I will show you 
to a room.”’ 

The young man rose and, bidding Audry 
good-evening, followed her father. 

For a long time that night, Audry lay awake 
thinking of her evening’s adventure, and all 
through her thoughts two wondrously bright 
eyes shone, giving a vision of manly strength 
that was new to her. 

She was up early the next ‘morning, and 
helped Mary prepare a nice breakfast, and 
when Mr. Livingstone came down, met him at 
the library door, and greeted him with a smil- 
ing ‘‘ Merry Christmas.”’ 

“You are too quick for me,’’ he said, taking 
her hand; ‘‘ but allow me to wish you many 
bright and happy ones.’’ 

That was a memorable Christmas for Audry. 
At the earnest solicitation of her father, who 
found Mr. Livingstone a cultured and agreea- 
ble person, that gentleman passed the day with 
them. He had mingled much with those who 
knew the world, and his anecdotes of people 
and travel were many and amusing. 

For the next week he was a constant caller 
at Dalton House, appearing when the candles 
Were brought into the library, and remaining 
After 
New Year’s, he went away, saying nothing 
about coming back, and then the old life came | 
again to Audry, and she dreamt her dreams 


until the witching hours were come. 


| 


ohce more. 
They had a tangible hero now, however, and | 
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this hero was Philip Livingstone. What if he 
had said nothing about coming back? He 
would do so, of this she was certain ; and as she 
sat by the fire sewing, during the long winter 
evenings, her voice ran into glad and ringing 
songs. 

Spring came with its gladness of flowers, and 
passed, bringing no sign. Summer, with its 
golden light, and the rich melody of its radiant 
Autumn, 
with its lavish stores and flaming forest ban- 


life, went by, but brought no word. 


ners, made earth glad and glorious, but the 
fruits were gathered, and the leaves faded and 
Yet she 
kept thinking of him, dreaming of him, loving 
him. She did not know that he would ever 
come to her again, or if he should come, would 


fell, and no message came to her. 


make her heart glad with the sweet words of 
love; but she looked forward to Christmas Eve 
as an eventful time, and when it came, grew 
very restless. 

The sun set in a wild and glaring sky, dark 
clouds were tossed in stormy masses along the 
western hills. The wind surged and moaned 
among the branches of the trees in the park, 
and twilight faded into a gray pallor, lit by 
the gleams of a few stars and a moon that 
shone fitfully through the cloud-rifts. 

Audry could not remain in the house. Put- 
ting on a shawl and hood, she went out and 
walked along the great avenue that led to the 
road. There had been no snow yet, and her 
light steps had acrisp sound as they fell on 
the brown leaves. The avenue was a lonely 
place, lying on the side of the house opposite 
to the village, and away from the occupied 
rooms of the building. It ran through a thick 
grove, where neglect had allowed the growth 
of a dense mass of underbrush, but it suited 
her thoughts, which were more sad than they 
were wont to be, and she walked on till she 
reached the centre of the grove. 
a huge oak that grew here, a dark figure 
stepped from behind it, and laid a heavy hand 
on her arm. She started and turned to see 


As she passed 


two fierce, bloodshot eyes leering at her, and 
recognized them as belonging to Wild Mur- 
dock, a man made desperate by dissipation, 
who had lately been imprisoned for a horrible 
crime. 

She shuddered as she recognized him, and 
tried to shake off his grasp. 

‘*Ha, ha!’’ he laughed; ‘‘ you would fly 
away, would you, my pretty bird! But you 
cannot until Wild Murdock has given youa 
kiss !”’ 

She put up her hands supplicatingly, but 
this only seemed to add to the brute’s satisfac- 
tion. He seized her in his arms, and as she 
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BY THOMAS 8S. COLLIER. 





THz wind roared hoarsely around the old 
mansion of the Daltons, and shook the crazy 
doors and rattled the rickety blinds; it stole in 
through cracks and broken panes of glass, and 
sang wild songs in the deserted halls, filling 
the house with a ghostly music, so weird it 
seemed to be a dirge for the glory that had 
once been its pride, but which had vanished 
long ago. 

Dalton house had been a power in the coun- 
try, and gave a name to the village that had 
grown up close to it; but improvidence stole 
its power away, and the commoners had en- 
croached on its sacredness. Its broad acres 
had been sacrificed for the pleasure of Ralph 
Dalton, the father of the present owner, and 
at his death the village was near at hand, and 
the residences of Lawyer Bolles and Dr. Potter 
reared their flaring red brick fronts among the 
trees of Dalton Park. 

Holt Dalton, the present representative of 
the race, was one of those men whose minds 


garner wisdom as a miser does gold, keeping | 


it there and getting no good from it, save that 
given by the knowledge of its possession. He 
had none of his father’s vices, neither had he 
any of the old Dalton spirit, that sought to 
take high rank in any calling it might follow, 
high rank in action and the struggle that led to 
leadership; but he had enough of this spirit to 
desire to be the wisest of his race, and he was, 
though his knowledge was not a paying invest- 
ment. 

Thus, the Dalton acres kept on dwindling, 


while he sat in his study poring over books 


that the world long since labelled dead. One 
gleam of sunshine came to him, came and went, 
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and left his life a memory that was its one 
sweet thing. 

This was his marriage with Audry Clare, the 
minister’s daughter. She brightened the deso- 
late old habitation for « year, and then went 
from it, leaving in her place a wee baby form, 
a thing of such sweet beauty, it seemed a crown 
of joy given to the cold life of the owner of 
Dalton House. 

The babe had all of its mother’s beauty and 
sunniness, and Holt Dalton said it was but fit 
that she should bear the same name. So she 
was called Audry Dalton, and, in the fading 
splendor of the old mansion, ripened into as 
beautiful a woman as could be found. She 
was the help and companion of her father, 
who held her the one thing dearer than his 
library, and, taught by him, she became wise 
in the love of books, and knew nothing of the 
habits of men. 

Two servants, who had grown gray in the 
Daltons’ employ, still lingered in the old_house, 
and Lawyer Horton, the agent, who was the 
stay of Holt Dalton, kept the house supplied 
with the necessaries of life by a wise sale of 
such parts of the park as could best be spared 


and still leave the place a vestige of its former 
° 





greatness. 
**It will be a poor marriage portion for a 
Dalton,’’ he said; ‘‘ but they have been good 
to me and mine, and I must do all I can to 
keep some sunshine there.’’ 
It was a mellow sunshine that he gave the 
| people of the house, not rich but calm and 
peaceful, and so Audry grew up with only 
memories to tell her of the greatness her ances- 
tors had known. The old servants told the 
| tales that had been handed down to them into 
willing ears, for there was much romance min- 
| gled with the Dalton history, and their stories 
' of grand feasts and courtly gatherings were 
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corroborated by the mouldering state that filled 
the unused rooms. 

But if Audry could get a new garment at 
great intervals, or have a few crisp bills to do 
as she pleased with, she considered that her 
life had met red-letter days; and, though she 
never made or received calls, she did not seem 
to be lonely, but was blithe and merry as a 
bird, making the old house seem bright and 
glad with her presence. 

So the years went on until she was eighteen, 
and there had come no romance to her young 
life. True, she had dreamt of a hero she 
should meet, of a love that might be hers, as 
all young hearts do, but Dalton had no oppor- 
tunity to bring heroes into existence, and its 
plodding souls were not worthy the bright love 
she could give. 

It was Christmas Eve now, and the wind 
roared out bravely, blustering about the merry 
people who were going home laden with pro- 
visions and presents for the nextday. It came 
surging and rushing around the many corners 
and gables of Dalton House, and made wild 
melody among its deserted and decaying gran- 
deur. 

Audry sat in a little boudoir off the library 
sewing, and as her needle made swift passage 
through the white cloth, her mind was busy 
with the visions of other and merrier Christ- 
mas eves that yet might come to her. The 
wood fire on the hearth burned cheerily, for 
John, the old servant, had piled it high with 
tough oak sticks, and the room glowed warm 
and ruddy in the light. 

As she worked and thought, the night grew 
dark, and the wind sank from its wild rush to 
a low moaning. Then snow began falling, 
and in a little time the ground was white, se 
fast and steadily did it come. Even ere John 
went to bed, and he retired early, he reported 
it to be above his ankles. 

Growing restless, Audry laid down her sew- 
ing, and, going to a window with a broad seat, 
drew the curtains so as to shut out the fire- 
light, and sat gazing inte the night. How 
long she sat thus she did not know, for a fas- 
cination seemed to come over her spirit and 
held her there. 

The wind slowly tossed the branches and 
shook off the snow that collected on them, and 
their movement made fantastic shadows among 
the falling flakes, and these seemed to have 
‘almost human action. 

She was just turning away from the window, 
when she thought she heard a cry of distress, 
and again looking out, she saw a figure strug- 
gling wearily toward the door of the unused 
hall. As she watched, it stumbled and fell; 





and, springing from her seat, she ran to the 
door, flung it open, and hurried to the place 
where the prostrate form was lying. 

When she came to it she grasped it in her 
arms, and, half carrying, half dragging it, 
managed to reach the door and get itin. The 
snow had driven into the hall, but she forced 
the door shut, and then hastened to the library 
where her father sat reading. 

Her hurried entrance and quickly told nar- 
rative startled him, but he yielded a ready 
obedience to her directions. 

‘‘ We must carry him to the fire in my sew- 
ing-room,’’? she said; and he assisted her to 
do this. 

She placed the limp and senseless form on a 
lounge, and rolled this up to the fire. 

‘Now get some liquor, father,’’ she said ; 
and while he was obeying the order, she chafed 
the hands of the young man, for the firelight 
had shown that it was a young man she had 
thus rescued. 

‘*He is not suffering so much from cold as 
from weakness,’’ said her father, when he ex- 
amined the patient, after retarning with the 
liquor. ‘‘ See, his limbs are not stiff, and there 
is moisture on his skin.’’ 

**T see,’? she answered, pouring a glass 
partly full of brandy, and weakening it with 
water. This she held to the young man’s lips, 
letting it slowly run into his mouth. In a few 
minutes, a feeble attempt to swallow, and a 
slight motion of the hand, told of returning 
consciousness, and soon these grew stronger, 
aided as they were by the warmth of the fire 
and moderately given spirits, and the young 
man opened his eyes. 

Audry removed the glass from his lips and 
gazed down at him. As his glance met hers, 
it grew strange and wondering, and he made a 
movement as if to brush something from before 
his face, but, seeing her still there, he mur- 
mured :— 

‘* Tt must be that I have left earth and en- 
tered heaven, and yet how earthly it all 
seems !’’ 

‘* You have not left earth yet,’’ said Audry, 
smiling. ‘‘This is the home of mortals, and 
of very common mortals, too.’’ 

The voice was clear and musical ; and, while 
he listened to it, his eyes grew calm and natu- 
ral, and he said :— 

‘* Were it not a crime to doubt the truth of 


‘such sweet tones, I should more firmly believe 


that I was dead. But tell me where I am, 
please.’’ 

**In Dalton House.’’ 

‘Oh, I know! The lonely old mansion in 
the park. How came I here?’ 
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Audry told him. 

‘“Yes; I have been sick, and the wild wind 
has a charm for me, so I wandered out during 
the evening, and darkness and the storm came 
on so fast I lost my way.’’ 

‘*But you do not belong here,’ said Holt 
Dalton. 

‘*No; I came from Elmport, where I attend 
college, and my home is on the banks of the 
Hudson. It is a lonely old house now, for I 
am the last of my branch of the family, and so 


I thought I would pass the holiday vacation | 


in roving about the country ; but a slight sick- 
ness that attacked me made travel wearisome, 
and I have been here a week.”’ 

‘* You must remain quiet now,’ said Audry, 
who noticed how flushed he grew while speak- 
ing. ‘‘ Father, if you will accompany the gen- 


tleman to a room, he can get some sleep, which | 


is the medicine he most needs now.”’ 
‘* Will you kindly tell us the name of our 


guest ?’’ said Holt Dalton; ‘“‘I am the master 


of this place, and this is my daughter, Audry ; 
we are also the last of our race.”’ 

‘‘Ah, my name is Livingstone—Philip Liv- 
ingstone.’’ 

‘*Thank you; and now, sir, I will show you 
to a room.”’ 


The young man rose and, bidding Audry | 


good-evening, followed her father. 

For a long time that night, Audry lay awake 
thinking of her evening’s adventure, and all 
through her thoughts two wondrously bright 
eyes shone, giving a vision of manly strength 
that was new to her. 

She was up early the next morning, and 
helped Mary prepare a nice breakfast, and 
when Mr. Livingstone came down, met him at 
the library door, and greeted him with a smil- 
ing ‘‘ Merry Christmas.’’ 


** You are too quick for me,’’ he said, taking | 


her hand; ‘‘ but allow me to wish you many 
bright and happy ones.’’ 

That was a memorable Christmas for Audry. 
At the earnest solicitation of her father, who 
found Mr. Livingstone a cultured and agreea- 
ble person, that gentleman passed the day with 
them. He had mingled much with those who 
knew the world, and his anecdotes of people 
and travel were many and amusing. 

For the next week he was a constant caller 
at Dalton House, appearing when the candles 
were brought into the library, and remaining 
until the witching hours were come. After 
New Year's, he went away, saying nothing 
about coming back, and then the old life came 
again to Audry, and she dreamt her dreams 
once more. 

They had a tangible hero now, however, and 


| this hero was Philip Livingstone. What if he 
had said nothing about coming back? He 
| would do so, of this she was certain ; and as she 
| sat by the fire sewing, during the long winter 
| evenings, her voice ran into glad and ringing 
| songs. 

Spring came with its gladness of flowers, and 

| passed, bringing no sign. Summer, with its 
| golden light, and the rich melody of its radiant 
| life, went by, but brought no word. Autumn, 
with its lavish stores and flaming forest ban- 
ners, made earth glad and glorious, but the 
fruits were gathered, and the leaves faded and 
fell, and no message came to her. Yet she 
kept thinking of him, dreaming of him, loving 
him. She did not know that he would ever 
come to her again, or if he should come, would 
| make her heart glad with the sweet words of 
love; but she looked forward to Christmas Eve 
as an eventful time, and when it came, grew 
| very restless. 
The sun set in a wild and glaring sky, dark 
| clouds were tossed in stormy masses along the 
| western hills. The wind surged and moaned 
among the branches of the trees in the park, 
and twilight faded into a gray pallor, lit by 
| the gleams of a few stars and a moon that 
shone fitfully through the cloud-rifts. 

Audry could not remain in the house. Pnut- 
| ting on a shawl and hood, she went out and 
| walked along the great avenue that led to the 
| road. There had been no snow yet, and her 
| light steps had a crisp sound as they fell on 
| the brown leaves. The avenue was a lonely 
place, lying on the side of the house opposite 
to the village, and away from the occupied 
| rooms of the building. It ran through a thick 
grove, where neglect had allowed the growth 
of a dense mass of underbrush, but it suited 
| her thoughts, which were more sad than they 
were wont to be, and she walked on till she 
reached the centre of the grove. As she passed 
| a huge oak that grew here, a dark figure 
| stepped from behind it, and laid a heavy hand 
on her arm. She started and turned to see 
two fierce, bloodshot eyes leering at her, and 
recognized them as belonging to Wild Mur- 
dock, a man made desperate by dissipation, 
who had lately been imprisoned for a horrible 
crime, 

She shuddered as she recognized him, and 
tried to shake off his grasp. 

‘*Ha, ha!’’ he laughed; “‘you would fly 
away, would you, my pretty bird! But you 
cannot until Wild Murdock has given you a 
kiss !’’ 

She put up her hands supplicatingly, but 
this only seemed to add to the brute’s satisfac- 
tion. He seized her in his arms, and as she 
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uttered a low cry, was carrying her into the 
thick wood when a heavy blow fell on his 
head. 

He dropped Audry and sprang back, to con- 


front a young man whose clenched hand was | 


again raised to strike, then sprang toward his 


opponent, crying: ‘*So you will beard Wild | 


Murdock! Then take the consequences.’’ 

But the young man was too agile for his 
bulky assailant, and, though the latter pos- 
sessed vast strength, he was unable to make 
use of it. His blows were evaded, his clasp 
eluded, and all the while, stinging blows that 
filled him with madness smote his head and 
face. 

As the combat went on, Audry stood like 
one charmed into inaction; but, seeing that 
his opponent’s strength was likely to exhaust 
her companion, she suddenly became a wary 
ally to him. As Murdock, discovering what 
he thought an advantageous point of attack, 
bounded forward, she threw herself on the 
ground in front of him, and his foot tripping 
on her form, he fell heavily to the earth, his 
head striking a stone. This stunned him, and 
ere he could recover his wits, his arms were 
securely pinioned behind by a strong woollen 
scarf, and he was a prisoner. 

‘*Well,’’ said Audry’s chevalier, springing 
to his feet, and facing her where she stood, for 
she had risen as soon as Murdock fell, ‘‘ my 
college gymnastics have been of some service, 
and between us we have won a victory, Miss 
Dalton.”’ 

It was Philip Livingstone, and as she ex- 
tended her hand to greet him, there was a 
light in Audry’s eyes that made the young 
man retain it, and as his face bent down to 
hers, he whispered :— 

‘* May I?” 

“Tf you really wish to,’’ she answered. 

Then he pressed his lips to hers, and when 
the caress was ended, said :— 

‘* Darling, I was coming to ask you for your 
love.”’ 

**T gave it to you a year ago, dear, and I 
thought you would come for it to-day ;’’ and, 
with his arm embracing her, they walked to 
the house betrothed lovers. 

John was sent to the village to tell of Mur- 
dock’s capture, and he was soon an inhabitant 
of a stronger cell in the prison from whence he 
had escaped, but no thought of him came to 
Audry or her lover that evening. 

“Why should we wait, darling ?’’ said Liv- 
ingstone, as he held Audry’s fair form in his 
arms ; “we have no relatives save your father 
to please, and if he is willing, why may we 
not be married to-morrow ?”’ 


” 


“‘Ask him, and if he consents, it shall be as 

you wish.”’ 

Mr. Dalton saw the justice of the young 
| man’s plea, and consented, and the next morn- 
ing, Lawyer Horton was surprised by an invi- 
tation to visit the old house, and still more so 
when he found that he was to witness the 
| marriage of Philip and Audry. He knew the 
| young man well, and when the happy young 
|*people left the library to prepare for the cere- 
| mony, and he was alone with Mr. Dalton and 
the minister, said :— 

‘*The very husband I should have chosen 
for Audry, if I had been asked to perform that 
duty. They suit each other, and will be 
happy.’”’ 

-And they were happy, for that Christmas 
gave to Aadry’s life the hero she had dreamt 
of, and who has grown braver, nobler, and 
dearer with the years that have passed since 
then. 


| 
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THE DESERTED HOME. 





BY ANNIE SOMERS GILCHRIST. 





Across the darkening, forest-skirted wold, 
The low, weird winds like treach’rous sleuth- 
hounds creep ; 
They glide around the crumbling farm-house old, 
Where erst dwelt loved ones now long, long asleep. 


The old brown gate lies low, o’ergrown with weeds, 
Noxious and rank; and from the barn flit scores 
Of dusky bats, which held for winter's needs, 
In those bright years, my father’s plenteous stores. 


Yon broad, translucent stream, in those old days 
Echoed with shouts of children. Now the works 
Their busy hand built on the tiny quays 
Are gone; there now, the poisonous lizard lurks. 


Oft have I watched the pigeons, brown and white, 
Come fluttering from the eaves at rosy dawn, 

To gather up the bread-crums, sweet and light, 
Id seattered broadcast on the dewy lawn. 





Oft crossed yon stile where waves the old oak high, 
And strayed with friends amid the orchard’s bloom, 
Till sunset’s banners swept the purpling sky, 
And tinkling tea-bell called our footsteps home. 


| Oh, happy were the hearts that gathered long 
Ago rourd that bright board in our home bower! 
And happy lips o’erflowed with jest and song, | 
Till stars betokened midnight’s witching hour. 


Alas, now all how changed! Along the gloom 
A weird owl flits and settles on the tree— 

The leafless tree that once o’ershadowed home— 
The home so full of peace, so dear to me. 


Fair Luna’s hung her pale, soft, silver bow 
Against the fading glories of the west. 

O Father, grant me strength to rise and go 
And live, that I may enter in Thy rest! ) 
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BY HARRIET B. MC KEEVER. 





“Ten o'clock, and papa has not returned 
yet,’’ said Mrs. Roslyn, going to the time-piece 
for the third time; ‘‘ he is never so late, Daisy. 
What can be the matter ?’’ 

Just then the front door closed, and she 
heard her husband’s footstep in the hall; but, 
before she could reach him, he had entered 
the library and closed the door. Swiftly she 
follewed; saw her husband seated on the 
lounge, his face covered with his hands. She 
took her seat by his side. 

** What is the matter, John ?’’ 

‘* Wife, 1am a ruined man! my fortune all 
gone; horses, carriages, everything but our 
furniture—my creditors have left us that.’’ 

‘* Everything is not gone; you have a good 
name, health, strength; trust in God, and your 
crown jewels, dear.’’ 

At that pet name for his family, the broken 
merchant said, hoarsely :-— 

‘Crown jewels, indeed, Mary! 
have I brought them to ?’’ 

She drew her husband’s head upon her 
shoulder, pressed warm kisses upon his hag- 
gard face, and said :— 

** Cheer up, love, all is not lost—true, warm 
hearts surround you, and I am not afraid to 
breast the storm with you.”’ 

‘But you do not understand, wife; I am 
penniless — without the means of providing 
daily bread.”’ 

‘* We have our little home at Hillside, dear, 
and we can be happy there with our sweet 
children.’’ 

‘*But how are we to live? Everything is 
gone.”’ 

**Send for brother Matt; he will advise us 
what to do.” 

“I am not going to cast my family on any 
man, Mary.’’ 

**T do not mean that, John; his advice is 
better than gold.”’ 

The tender heart and noble firmness of his 
wife was more than he could bear. 

** How can I ask you to come down with me ? 
I, who would have lavished everything upon 
my crown diamond.”’ 

Persuaded to retire, he passed a sleepless 
night; but the wife’s counsels prevailed, and 
Uncle Matt was soon upon the spot. He was 


but what 





in-law the position of book-keeper in a flourish- 
ing firm, who had known John Roslyn for 
many years. 

Uncle Matt drew out a check for five hun- 
dred dollars for his sister, for more than that 
the husband would not accept. 

‘Sunny days in winter, John,”’ said Uncle 
Matt, when he saw the cheerful spirit with 
which his sister prepared to part with all their 
elegant furniture, before seeking a more humble 
home. Without delay, they moved out to their 
little place in the suburbs of the city, and the 
wife was full of hope. 

It was snowing quite fast—the first fall of 
the season—and the young faces at Hillside 
were pressed against the window-panes, look- 
ing out for papa’s return from the city. It 
was a marked day in the history of the Roslyn 
family, for they had just moved from their city 
home to this quiet country place. They had 
left elegance and wealth and ease, and had 
brought with them only love and hope and 


| trust in their changed circumstances. 





a man of wealth and influence, and calling | 


upon the creditors, he enlisted their kind 
offices in behalf of one whom they all honored. 
His efforts were crowned with success ; for, 
in a few weeks, he had secured for his brother- 
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John Roslyn’s heart was sinking within him, 
as “he travelled homeward in the cars that 
passed near his house. He need not have 
feared this first coming to the little cottage, for 
he was still a rich man if he had only known it. 

‘“‘T hear the bells of the car,’’ said Daisy ; 
and away flew the three children down the 
path to meet papa, followed by Mrs. Roslyn, 
looking bright and happy ia her pretty wrap- 
per and white apron, with a dainty little cap 
on her head, just the one that husband ad- 
mired. Taking his arm, Daisy seized the 
other hand, Ralph and Rose followed, with 
Rover barking and capering around his master. 

It is true that the wife’s heart sank just a 
little, when she looked around at the confu- 
sion following a family flitting, and we can ex- 
cuse her if, out of sight of the children, she 
stepped aside to wipe away a few blinding 
tears that would steal down her face. 

But she was of a bright, cheery nature, and, 
with the help of one servant and her three 
children, Mrs. Roslyn had contrived to have 
two rooms at least in perfect order, and, lead- 
ing husband up stairs, he looked around as- 
tonished at the wondes wrought. 

They had sold all their elegant furniture, 
but Mrs. Roslyn had reserved all her own—the 
wedding gift of her father—and here in this 
pleasant sitting-room was everything that they 


| valued; the bright, crimson carpet, the wal- 


nut suit of furniture to match, the pictures that 
papa admired, mamma’s work-table, papa’s 
secretary and book-case, their two easy chairs, 
with those belonging to the children, the pretty 
clock on the mantlepiece, the parlor organ, and 
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little articles of taste—the gifts of love from one 
to the other. In the fireplace glowed an open 
grate, and at the windows hung the curtains 
that they had used so many years in their 
family room in the city. The room was pretty 
well filled, but it was the very picture of do- 
mestic comfort. The children were neatly 
dressed, and mamma was sparkling with de- 
light, when she saw the overflowing joy shin- 
ing in her husband’s eyes, scarcely able to ex- 
press his feelings. Clasping his wife’s hand, 
he said, with deep emotion :— 

‘*There are sunny days in winter, after all, 
wife.” 

She knew what the word “ winter’’ meant, 
though she kept the thought carefully from 
the children, who only thought of the snow- 
storm without—time enough for them to know 
about the winters of human life. 

*** Sunny days in winter!’ dear husband,”’ 
replied the wife; ‘‘I know that we shall find 
them here.’’ 

** How did you contrive to get this so beauti- 
fully arranged in one day ?’’ 

‘*Cheerful spirits, and ten little fairies’’ 
(pointing to the fingers on each delicate hand), 
**do wonders sometimes, especially for those 
we love; but there is another room ready. 
Come, children, take papa’s boots and bring his 
slippers, for supper is waiting.’’ 


Ralph took his hat and overcoat, Daisy his | 


boots, and Rose his gloves, and then papa went 
over to his room to prepare for supper. 

There were three small rooms on the first 
floor; a parlor, dining-room, and kitchen, the 
former yet unfurnished, the second just as 
bright as busy hands could make it. 

Papa recognized the green carpet, that had 
been in the library, with the chairs and lounge 
—a smaller table had taken the place of the 
large one—a few pictures hung upon the walls, 
two comfortable chairs stood on either side of 
the mantlepiece. 

The family china and old plate, that had 
been im common use, were spread out, the 
coffee urn sang upon the waiter—the bird sang 
hanging by Ahe window—papa’s favorite bis- 
cuits and barbeened chicken, hot from the 
Aitchen, invited him to a pleasant meal. 

*“Who says that I am not a rieh man?’ 
said John Roslyn, as he seated himself at the 
table; “‘ with perfect health, such a hopeful, 
loving wife, and three such dear children. 
Yes, Iam a happy man; and yet I felt so 
gloomy riding along, knowing how hard you 
were all working to-day; but we leave the 
darkness all without, wife, for you look as 
bright and happy as when we had -thousands.”’ 

*“*T.am.so glad, John, that we,made these 


two reoms ready. I knew how dismal it must 
be for a man to come home tired and worried 
to a confused and comfortless house.”’ 

After supper, adjourning to the sitting-room, 
the wife took her seat at the melodeon, and 
with full hearts they sang their evening hymn, 
the father following in prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing for all their mercies, thus dedicating his new 
home to the good and gracious Father of all. 

Next morning was a bright day, the snow 
was not very deep, and when the flood of east- 
ern light poured in upon the group in the 
family-room, John Roslyn said again from a 
full heart: ‘‘‘There are sunny days in win- 
ter,’ after all.’’ 

The wife remembered what was contained 
in the words “‘ after all,’’ for well she knew 
| the days and nights of sleepless care and anx- 
| iety that had preceded their misfortune ; the 

bitter grief that had well nigh prostrated her 
| husband when the blow fell. 
“It is a very little hand,’’ said John Roslyn, 
| as he placed his wife’s within his own broad 
palm ; ‘‘ but it is strong and true, and none 
| can know, but He who gave Mary Lee to me, 
what this little hand has done for her husband ; 
| for many a time when ready to sink, it has 
| borne me up, and nerved my arm to battle 
with misfortune, and to-day I am strong in 
faith and hope.’’ 

The wife’s eyes swam with happy tears as 
| she replied :— 

“God bless you, John, and keep you ali 
| the way; and I know he will!”’ 

He has kissed the family group, and is in 
the cars now, and the wife waves her hand as 
she turns away to take up her household cares 
with a hopeful, happy heart. 
| She has some delightful work for to-day, for, 








| knowing his sister’s love of flowers, Uncle 


| Matt has sent outa load of flower-pots filled 
| with choice bulbs, and she is happy as a sing- 
ing bird among them in the pretty bay-window, 
which her kind brother had placed at the south 
end of the sitting-room, and now it will be a 
world of delight to Mary Roslyn. A sliding 
glass door separates the little conservatory 
from the family room, for the perfume will be 
too strong when the lovely bulbs are in full 
bloom. There are hanging baskets, too, at each 
window, that Sister Janet may not be tired wait- 
ing for the flowers. When John came home at 
night, he was ushered up into the land of pro- 
mise, and wife clapped her hands as she said, 
with strong emphasis :-— 

‘*** Sunny days in winter,’ afterall; thanks to 
the poet for the sweet promise. Won't it be 
lovely, John, when the flowers are all in 
bloom ?’’ 
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‘* | know which is the sweetest flower of all, 
wife.’’ 

** Nonsense, John! just look at the white 
hairs creeping in among the curls.’’ 

*« Just so many silver threads among the gold, 
wife.”’ 

“It is really nonsense, John ;’’ throwing her 
arms around his neck, and laying her head 


upon his shoulder, she added, with a blushing | 


face: ‘‘but I like it, John, for all that. Don’t 
tell any one how foolish I am.’’ 

**You ll be lovely to me, Mary, if we live to 
threescore and ten.’’ 

‘‘Only think, John, I forgot to tell you that 
Brother Matt and Sister Janet are coming to 
spend the holidays with us. Is not that good 
news ?’’ 

** Yes, indeed. But where shall we put them, 
in this little home ?’’ 

‘* Ralph will give up his room to Uncle Matt, 
and sleep in the attic, sister will take the 
chamber adjoining ours, and the girls will 


take the small attic—the children are on the | 


tiptoe of expectation, and are really willing. 

** You have a way, wife, of fixing everything 
just right ; and who need talk of sadness with 
such a singing bird always.in the house ?’’ 

*** Sunny days in winter,’ husband, I said 
that we should find them—the sweet words are 
with me every day—I am always looking for 
the gleams of light, and I really see them 
glinting through every crevice, fringing every 
cloud.”’ 

‘* Dear, hopeful wife said John, as he 
folded his sweet companion in his strong arms. 

Sunday morning at Hillside, icicles hanging 
on the trees reflecting prismatic hues on every 
sparkling gem. Sabbath quiet reigned within 
the household, not the gloom of the olden time, 
for Christians are learning that their children 
have animal as well as spiritual natures on 
the Sabbath, as well as on other days. 

The family group are sunny and smiling at 
the breakfast table. Ralph had some news to 
tell about his rabbits, Daisy about the moun- 


9 


tain gingerbread that old Marjory let her bake | 


yesterday when she was busy in the kitchen, 
and Rose, a budget of wonders about little 
snow-ball, her pet kitten. 

‘*Wasn’t Marjory good, papa?’’ said Daisy ; 
‘*she showed me how to make the cake, and 
praised it when it came out of the oven.”’ 

‘‘T hope that you did not worry the kind 
old woman,’’ said papa. 

‘*T do not think that I did, for I tried to 
mind every word that she said.’’ 

‘* You must be good to Marjory, my child,”’ 
said Mr. Roslyn, ‘‘ for she is one of our best 
friends.’’ 


| He had not forgotten the faithful servant’s 
| sympathy when their trials came upon them, 
| She had lived with them all their married life, 
| had nursed all the children, and loved them 
| tenderly. When Mrs. Roslyn gave notice that 
she must dispense with her services, the good 
old soul was almost indignant at the idea of 
forsaking her kind mistress. 

‘“‘And do you think, ma’am, that I would 
| leave you when you are in trouble ?’’ said the 
| faithful woman. 

‘* But we can’t afford to keep a servant, Mar- 
jory.”’ 

** You don’t think, ma’am, that I would take 
a penny from you in your dark days. Don’t 
| I remember the six months of sickness, when 
| I couldn’t do a stroke of work? you never sent 
| me away to the hospital, but nursed me just 
| as if I were one of your own kin; and I have 
felt from that day that I was one of your own. 
Now just let me stay six months without wages, 
| and I ’ll do my best to serve you.”’ 

Thus were the Roslyns bound to faithful 
Marjory, taking her place in the kitchen as 
maid of all work, the mother training her chil- 

to spare the good servant as much as 
| possible. Daisy helped mamma to clean the 
| china and silver, make the beds, and tidy the 
| Sleeping rooms, and then it was time for church, 
| for the bells rang out a cheerful peal—always 
|a glad sound at Hillside. With good over- 
| shoes and warm wrappings, the family sped 
along to the house of God, the children’s cheeks 
glowing with the brisk walk, their eyes spark- 
| ling with perfect health. 

They had been fortunate in theiz choice of a 
minister, for his was indeed a Gospel of ‘‘ Peace 
and good will toward men,’’ never forgetting 
| the little ones, who had their crums too. 

It was a pretty sight to see so many of them 
tarrying at the church door to shake hands 
with the good pastor, who had always a heart- 
warm blessing for the lambs of his flock. 

Turning to Mrs. Roslyn, he told her of a case 
of sickness and distress that needed womanly 
sympathy, and he had learned enough of his 
| new parishioner to know that such calls were 

quickly attended to. 
** You will find her in the hollow near the 


’? said the pastor, ‘‘ a very pocr but wor- 
’ 


| 
| dren 


creek, 
thy woman.’ 
| ‘*T will see her to-day,’’ was the reply ; and 
when papa was entertaining the young folks 
after dinner, Mrs. Roslyn fulfilled her promise. 
Sunday was always one of the white days to 
the young Roslyns, for every hour was happily 
| and usefully employed. 
In prosperous days, Mr. Roslyn had collected 
| a large number of Bible pictures, and of places 
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in the Holy Land, of which the children were 
never tired ; for papa knew just how to inter- 
est his children in Bible truth, always select- 
ing some scenes from the Saviour’s life, thus 
seeking to draw young hearts around the 
blessed Master. Thus sped the Sabbath hours, 
and no doubt in future life, their sweet and 
hallowed ministry will follow these favored 
children. Mamma came back with a heart full 
of sympathy for old Mrs. Brace, and told her 
story of sickness and poverty to the young 
folks. 

Daisy’s ginger-bread was praised at the sup- 
per table, and papa smiling said :— 

**T think that my little girl will be the family 
cake baker, if she continues to improve.’’ 

‘*T am going to learn how to make break- 
fast cakes, papa,’’ said Daisy; ‘“‘and when 
Marjory is not well, I can help her.” 

‘*That is right, my dear; learn to be useful 
while you are young.”’ 

‘* What can I do, mamma’?’’ said Rose, 

‘*So many kind little things, dear; you can 
take care of papa’s slippers, and when he comes 
home tired you can wait upon him; and try 
to be quiet when mamma has the headache ; 
you can dust the furniture, and feed the chick- 
ens, and so you see, Rosie, that you may be a 
really useful little girl.’’ 

Sunday closed with its sweet offices of hope 
and love, and mamma kissed her darlings as 
she prayed God to bless them, and bade them 
good-night. 

The weeks sped on rapidly, and the holidays 
were on the wing. Little fingers were busy at 
Hillside, and curly heads were often seen in 
close confab, hiding away their pretty love 
gifts at the sound of approaching footsteps. 

Uncle Matt and Aunt Janet were expected 
the week before Christmas, and the young 
folks were on the tip-toe of delight, for these 
relatives were fondly loved by all the household. 

A heavy snow storm had been raging for two 
days, and the children began to feel anxious 
about the travellers. But on the third day, 
there was an abatement of the storm, and as it 
was the time appointed, there was a restless 
set of children at Hillside. Little Rose was 
the first to hear the bells, and to spy the 
sleigh stopping at the gate. 

**Here they are!’’ she shouted ; and, clap- 
ping her little hands, away flew Rose. The path 
to the gate had not yet been cleared away, but 
followed by Ralph’s dog Rover, Rose was the 
first to greet the travellers. Seizing Aunt 
Janet’s hand, and chatting all the way to the 
house, Rose rushed in, calling out, ‘‘ They ’re 
here, mamma! come down, quick.’’ 

After a hearty welcome, the party were pre- 





ceded to the sitting-room by the body guard of 
Hillside, the three children all anxious to do 
something for their guests. 

‘*Thave charge of Uncle Matt,’ said Ralph, 
seizing his cap, and brushing off the snow. 
The uncle good humoredly allowed Ralph to 
disrobe him; and, opening his carpet bag, 
Ralph brought out the slippers which he found 
there, put them on the tired feet, and, sitting 
down by Uncle Matt, Ralph was a picture of 
supreme content, as he held his hand, and 
said :— 

‘“*That’s comfortable, Uncle. Oh, but it 
does a fellow good to look at your kind face !’’ 

Daisy and Rose took charge of Aunt Janet, 
leading her to her room, so happy when they 
saw Auntie’s look of pleasure. Rose sprang 
up into her lap and said :— 

‘*What beautiful hair you have, Aunt 
Janet !’’ as she curled the silver locks around 
her little fingers. 

** Just let me arrange it, Auntie,’’ said Daisy ; 
and, after dressing it, she put on one of Aunt 
Janet’s tasty caps, turning Auntie round and 
round, 

‘Just to see how sweet she looks,” said 
Rose, as she gave another turn. 

Joining the family circle, she was deeply 
touched by the atmosphere of perfect content 
that prevailed the group, for she had not seen 
them since they had left their city home. 

Looking around, she said :— 

‘** Sunny days in winter,’ John.’’ 

‘*] feel it every hour, sister,’’? was the quick 
reply ; ‘‘ you can never know what a blessing 
Mary Lee has been to us all in our time of 
trial.’”’ 

‘* Tt does not seem as if you had lost much, 
John.”’ 

‘*T thought at first that I had lost every- 
thing; but a happy fireside, Christian hope 
and trust and love remain, and I am a rich 
man, Janet; but really, now, we have all that 
we want; a pleasant home, plenty of whole- 
some food, loving hearts, good health, and a 
little to spare for our poor neighbors.’’ 

‘“No notes to meet now, John,’’ said Uncle 
Matt, smiling. 

‘¢ That is true, brother; no railroad stock to 
lose, no bank dividends to miss, no rogues to 
defraud.”’ 

‘¢ The stock above all safe, John,’’ said Uncle 
Matt. 

‘Yes; that is the best of all. If we are 
only laying up treasures in heaven, we need 
not fret about what we lose here.”’ 

Rose followed Aunt Janet to her room when 
about to retire, her little tongue running on 
rather faster than mamma would approve. 
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‘«This is a nice room, Rosie,’’ said Aunt Janet, 
as she looked around at the fire and the couch, 
and the curtains to keep out wintry blasts. 

‘* Yes, Auntie; this is our room; Daisy and 
I sleep here next to mamma; but we are so 
glad to give it up to you; and Ralph has given 
up his to Uncle Matt, and we want yon to stay 


ever so long, Auntie; but what is this?” said | 


the child, pointing to a square pine box, with 
the letters, ‘‘ This side up.”’ 

Aunt Janet smiled. 

** You know that ladies are famous for taking 
plenty of baggage when they go from home.”’ 

‘Yes; but that is not a trunk, and I guess 
your clothes are not in that box.” 

“Never mind, Rosie; some of these days it 
will be opened, and then we shall see.’’ 

The days sped on. Mammaand Auntie were 
very busy. Uncle Matt sometimes went into 
the city with Mr. Roslyn, for the two were 
warmly attached to each other. 

***We will have a fine time on Christmas 


Eve, girls,’’ said Aunt Janet; ‘‘ and asI never | 


like to have our pleasures to ourselves, you 
must tell me whom you would like to invite on 
Christmas Eve.”’ 

**I should like to have our minister’s chil- 
dren, Auntie,”’ 
them, and we must have them all.’’ 

** What are their names, Daisy ?’’ asked the 
lady, taking out pencil and paper. 

“There are Fred and George—but we call 
them David and Jonathan, because they are 
so fond of each other—and there is Alice, the 
elder sister, she has plenty to do, for sister is 
expected to wait on all the rest, and there’s 
Bella, she is the beauty; but I like Alice 
best.” 

**And there are my two friends, Auntie,’ 
said Rose; ‘‘ Myrtle and Hetty; I love Myrtle 
dearly, and Hetty too;’’ and jumping up she 
whispered in Aunt Janet’s ear: “‘only she is 
so fond of Marjory’s doughnuts, that we don’t 
get many when she is here.”’ 

Near enough to the city to hear the bells, 
Rosie called out :— 

‘*There, Auntie, don't you hear the bells ? 
They always ring so sweetly on Ciristmas Eve."’ 

The little friends are here; their wrappings 
laid aside, they are gathered at the supper 
table. A hurried meal was eaten by the young 
folks, although Marjory had done her best in 
making the nice waffles that they all liked. 

Aunt Janet was amused to see how Hetty 
laid away the wafiles ; but Rose was not much 
worried, for her thoughts were elsewhere. The 
locked door of the sitting-room was the great 
point of attraction, and Rosie would peep now 
and then through the keyhole. 


said Daisy; ‘‘there are six of 
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Aunt Janet was particularly pleased with 
Alice, the elder sister; always ready to wait 
upon every The two boys were real 
| manly fellows. Poor Bella was the beauty, 
and, we are sorry to say, was not the most 
agreeable on that account. But there is the 
bell. 

** Now form in line,’ 


one, 


’ said Uncle Matt, as he 


led the way, and unlocked the door. A blaze 
of light on the green Christmas tree dazzled 
the eyes at first, but expressions of delight soon 
became The room was tastefully 
| dressed with green boughs, the star of Bethle- 


audible. 


| hem shone out over the door amid the drapery, 
_and a figure of the Christ-child stood upon the 
table between the windows. 

“Only look at the Christmas angel, Daisy,” 
said Rosie; ‘‘and the pretty balls: pink and 


blue, crimson, green, and purple.’’ 

‘“‘And see the fairies and the stars,’’ said 
Myrtle; ‘‘l never saw anything so pretty be- 
fore.”’ 

Just then Aunt Janet disappeared, and 
“Hark! hark!’’ burst from the lips of the 
| children, at the sweet music which seemed to 
come from behind the tree. 
| Stepping forward, Aunt Janet placed the 

musical box in front of the table, and enter- 
| tained the young audience for some time; for it 
| played six sweet tunes, which bore repeating. 
It was a gift from Uncle Matt to Daisy. Now 
| followed the distribution of thé gifts. | Rosie 
| was in a high state of vestacy at the sight of a 
| little doll, learning how to creep, and pushing 
| around the carpet, so like a real baby; this 
gift was from Aunt Janet; and a cunning little 
| carriage, driven by a pretty doli over the car- 
| pet, was the gift of Uncle Matt. A work-box 
beautifully furnished, for Daisy, a handsome 
box with drawing implements for Ralph, and 
lots of pretty things too numerous to mention, 
some from distant friends, who remembered 
the children so far away. 

A very large egg with a lovely picture inside, 
| just like a panorama, was the source of infinite 
wonder and pleasure. But the 
bons were abundantly patronized, and each of 
the minister’s children had a share of the 
good things, and a book, too, for each, accord- 


boxes of bon- 


ing to the age. 

Rosie whispered to Auntie: ‘‘ Now I know 
what you wrote down the names for ; and they 
are all so pleased.’’ 

Marjory was not forgotten. A Bible with 
clear, large print, and a new pair of spectacles, 
a winter dress, some warm stockings and gloves, 
with a new cap fer Sundays, made the good 
woman feel quite rich; but that which mace 
| her face shine, was a picture containing the 
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in the Holy Land, of which the children were 
never tired ; for papa knew just how to inter- 
est his children in Bible truth, always select- 
ing some scenes from the Saviour’s life, thus 
seeking to draw young hearts around the 
blessed Master. Thus sped the Sabbath hours, 
and no doubt in fature life, their sweet and 
hallowed ministry will follow these favored 
children. Mamma came back with a heart full 
of sympathy for old Mrs. Brace, and told her 
story of sickness and poverty to the young 
folks. 

Daisy’s ginger-bread was praised at the sup- 
per table, and papa smiling said :— 

**1 think that my little girl will be the family 
cake baker, if she continues to improve.”’ 

‘*T am going to learn how to make break- 
fast cakes, papa,’’ said Daisy; ‘‘and when 
Marjory is not well, I can help her.”’ 

‘*That is right, my dear ; learn to be useful 
while you are young.”’ 

‘* What can I do, mamma ?”’’ said Rose. 

‘*So many kind little things, dear; you can 
take care of papa’s slippers, and when he comes 
home tired you can wait upon him; and try 
to be quiet when mamma has the headache ; 
you can dust the furniture, and feed the chick- 
ens, and so you see, Rosie, that you may be a 
really useful little girl.’’ 

Sunday closed with its sweet offices of hope 
and love, and mamma kissed her darlings as 
she prayed God to bless them, and bade them 
good-night. 

The weeks sped on rapidly, and the holidays 
were on the wing. Little fingers were busy at 
Hillside, and curly heads were often seen in 
close confab, hiding away their pretty love 
gifts at the sound of approaching footsteps. 

Uncle Matt and Aunt Janet were expected 
the week before Christmas, and the young 
folks were on the tip-toe of delight, for these 
relatives were fondly loved by all the household. 

A heavy snow storm had been raging for two 
days, and the children began to feel anxious 
about the travellers. But on the third day, 
there was an abatement of the storm, and as it 
was the time appointed, there was a restless 
set of children at Hillside. Little Rose was 
the first to hear the bells, and to spy the 
sleigh stopping at the gate. 

**Here they are!’’ she shouted ; and, clap- 
ping her little hands, away flew Rose. The path 
to the gate had not yet been cleared away, but 
followed by Ralph’s dog Rover, Rose was the 
first to greet the travellers. Seizing Aunt 
Janet’s hand, and chatting all the way to the 
house, Rose rushed in, calling out, ‘‘ They ’re 
here, mamma! come down, quick.’’ 

After a hearty welcome, the party were pre- 





ceded to the sitting-room by the body guard of 
Hillside, the three children all anxious to do 
something for their guests. 

**T have charge of Uncle Matt,’’ said Ralph, 
seizing his cap, and brushing off the snow. 
The uncle good humoredly allowed Ralph to 
disrobe him; and, opening his carpet bag, 
Ralph brought out the slippers which he found 
there, put them on the tired feet, and, sitting 
down by Uncle Matt, Ralph was a picture of 
supreme content, as he held his hand, and 
said :— 

‘*That’s comfortable, Uncle. Oh, but it 
does a fellow good to look at your kind face !’’ 

Daisy and Rose took charge of Aunt Janet, 
leading her to her room, so happy when they 
saw Auntie’s look of pleasure. Rose sprang 
up into her lap and said :— 

‘*What beautiful hair you have, Aunt 
Janet !’’ as she curled the silver locks around 
her little fingers. 

** Just let me arrange it, Auntie,’’ said Daisy ; 
and, after dressing it, she put on one of Aunt 
Janet’s tasty caps, turning Auntie round and 
round. 

‘Just to see how sweet she looks,” said 
Rose, as she gave another turn. 

Joining the family circle, she was deeply 
touched by the atmosphere of perfect content 
that prevailed the group, for she had not seen 
them since they had left their city home. 

Looking around, she said :— 

‘*¢ Sunny days in winter,’ John.’’ 

‘**] feel it every hour, sister,’’ was the quick 
reply ; ‘‘ you can never know what a blessing 
Mary Lee has been to us all in our time of 
trial.” 

** Tt does not seem as if you had lost much, 
John.” 

“IT thought at first that I had lost every- 
thing; but a happy fireside, Christian hope 
and trust and love remain, and I am a rich 
man, Janet; but really, now, we have all that 
we want; a pleasant home, plenty of whole- 
some food, loving hearts, good health, and a 
little to spare for our poor neighbors.”’ 

‘“‘No notes to meet now, John,’’ said Uncle 
Matt, smiling. 

‘¢ That is true, brother; no railroad stock to 
lose, no bank dividends to miss, no rogues to 
defraud.”’ 

‘* The stock above all safe, John,’’ said Uncle 
Matt. 

‘Yes; that is the best of all. If we are 
only laying up treasures in heaven, we need 
not fret about what we lose here.”’ 

Rose followed Aunt Janet to her room when 
about to retire, her little tongue running on 
rather faster than mamma would approve. 
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‘This is a nice room, Rosie,’’ said Aunt Janet, | 


as she looked around at the fire and the couch, 
and the curtains to keep out wintry blasts. 

‘Yes, Auntie; this is our room; Daisy and 
I sleep here next to mamma; but we are so 
glad to give it up to you; and Ralph has given 
up his to Uncle Matt, and we want you to stay 
ever so long, Auntie; but what is this?” said 
the child, pointing to a square pine box, with 
the letters, ‘‘ This side up.”’ 

Aunt Janet smiled. 

** You know that ladies are famous for taking 
plenty of baggage when they go from home.”’ 

“Yes; but that is not a trunk, and I guess 
your clothes are not in that box.”’ 

‘Never mind, Rosie; some of these days it 
will be opened, and then we shall see.”’ 

The days sped on. Mamma and Auntie were 
very busy. Uncle Matt sometimes went into 
the city with Mr. Roslyn, for the two were 
warmly attached to each other. 

«We will have a fine time on Christmas 


Eve, girls,’’ said Aunt Janet; ‘‘ and asI never | 


like to have our pleasures to ourselves, you 
must tell me whom you would like to invite on 
Christmas Eve.”’ 


‘IT should like to have our minister’s chil- 
dren, Auntie,’’ said Daisy; ‘‘ there are six of | 


them, and we must have them all.’’ 

“‘ What are their names, Daisy ?’’ asked the 
lady, taking out pencil and paper. 

‘“*There are Fred and George—but we call 
them David and Jonathan, because they are 
so fond of each other—and there is Alice, the 
elder sister, she has plenty to do, for sister is 
expected to wait on all the rest, and there’s 
Bella, she is the beauty; but I like Alice 
best.’’ 

** And there are my two friends, Auntie,’’ 
said Rose; ‘‘ Myrtle and Hetty; I love Myrtle 
dearly, and Hetty too;’’ and jumping up she 
whispered in Aunt Janet’s ear: ‘only she is 
so fond of Marjory’s doughnuts, that we don’t 
get many when she is here.’’ 

Near enough to the city to hear the bells, 
Rosie called out :— 

‘“*There, Auntie, don’t you hear the bells? 
They always ring so sweetly on Christmas Eve.”’ 

The little friends are here; their wrappings 


laid aside, they are gathered at the supper | 


table. A hurried meal was eaten by the young 
folks, although Marjory had done her best in 
making the nice waffles that they all liked. 

Aunt Janet was amused to see how Hetty 
laid away the waffles ; but Rose was not much 
worried, for her thoughts were elsewhere. The 
locked door of the sitting-room was the great 
point of attraction, and Rosie would peep now 
and then through the keyhole. 


Aunt Janet was particularly pleased with 
Alice, the elder sister; always ready to wait 
upon every one. The two boys were real 
| maniy fellows. Poor Bella was the beauty, 
and, we are sorry to say, was not the most 
agreeable on that account. But there is the 
bell. 

‘* Now form in line,’’ said Uncle Matt, as he 
led the way, and unlocked the door. A blaze 
of light on the green Christmas tree dazzled 
the eyes at first, but expressions of delight soon 
|became audible. The room was tastefully 
dressed with green boughs, the star of Bethle- 


| hem shone out over the door amid the drapery, 
and a figure of the Christ-child stood upon the 
table between the windows. 

‘* Only look at the Christmas angel, Daisy,” 
said Rosie; ‘‘and the pretty balls: pink and 
blue, crimson, green, and purple.”’ 

‘“‘And see the fairies and the stars,’’ said 
Myrtle; ‘‘l never saw anything so pretty be- 
fore.”’ 

Just then Aunt Janet disappeared, and 
‘‘ Hark! hark!’’ burst from the lips of the 
children, at the sweet music which seemed to 


9? 


| come from behind the tree. 

| Stepping forward, Aunt Janet placed the 
musical box in front of the table, and enter- 
| tained the young audience for some time; for it 
| played six sweet tunes, which bore repeating. 

| It was a gift from Uncle Matt to Daisy. Now 
| followed the distribution of the gifts. Rosie 
was in a high state of ecstacy at the sight of a 
| little doll, learning how to creep, and pushing 
| around the carpet, so like a real baby; this 
| gift was from Aunt Janet; and a cunning little 
carriage, driven by a pretty doll over the car- 
pet, was the gift of Uncle Matt. A work-box 
beautifully furnished, for Daisy, a handsome 
box with drawing implements for Ralph, and 
lots of pretty things too numerous to mention, 
some from distant friends, who remembered 
the children so far away. 

A very large egg with a lovely picture inside, 
| just like a panorama, was the source of infinite 
| wonder and pleasure. But the boxes of bon- 

bons were abundantly patronized, and each of 
the minister’s children had a share of the 
good things, and a book, too, for each, accord- 


ing to the age. 

Rosie whispered to Auntie: ‘‘ Now I know 
what you wrote down the names for; and they 
are all so pleased.”’ 

Marjory was not forgotten. A Bible with 
clear, large print, and a new pair of spectacles, 
a winter dress, some warm stockings and gloves, 
with a new cap for Sundays, made the gocd 
woman feel quite rich; but that which mace 
| her face shine, was a picture containing the 
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photographs of the children that she loved so 
well, handsomely framed. 
‘They are just the very image of my pets. 
Just look at Rosie laughing at her old nurse !”’ 
After all had been examined and admired, 
the children sang their Christmas hymn, which 
we give below :— 


THE BELLS OF CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Up in the town ring the bells, 

O’er hill and dale their music swells ; 

We ask if angels come again, 

Down to the homes of sinful men, 
On blessed Christmas Eve. 

So near to heaven they seem to be, 

It seems as if their melody 

Were mingling in the starry sky, 

With angel anthems sweet and high, 
On blessed Christmas Eve. 

And yet they ring with plaintive notes, 

Round human homes their music fivats, 

As voices hushed so long ago, 

Seem murmuring now so soft and low, 
On blessed Christmas Eve. 

We see the gifts around us spread, 

Hear vespers from the blessed dead :-— 

*« Think of us, in our homes above, 

Waiting the clasp of those we love,” 
On blessed Christmas Eve. 

The matin song we seem to hear, 

Filling the air so loud, so clear, 

When the long sleep is o’er at last, 

Chanting of griefs that all are past, 
On blessed Christmas Eve. 

We listen thus to Christmas bells, 

Each human heart with sorrow swells, 

Missing the clasp of some dear hand, 

From loved ones in the better land, 
On blessed Christmas Eve. 


**T wonder if the angels do come down on 
blessed Christmas Eve,’’ said Daisy; ‘‘ I really 
think that they do; for the Christmas hymns 
all over the world must please them so.” 

The minister’s children had spent a delight- 
ful evening; Aunt Janet was charmed with 
their modest and natural deportment, and she 
said so to Mrs. Roslyn. 


Mr. St. Felix came to take his children home, | 


and enjoyed a pleasant half hour in this sunny 
family. 

Aunt Janet contrived to slip an envelope 
into each little hand as she bade good-night, 
which, when they opened at home, contained a 
contribution for the mite-box for Christmas 
morning. 

Christmas Day was ushered in by the joy 
bells, and the family kept the feast of the na- 
tivity in the church devoted to the service of 
the dear Lord of Christmas Day. Holly and 
laurel and cedar adorned the church, hanging 


in gracefnl festoons from chancel, window, 
pulpit, and pillar. 

‘*We must have a little of the Christmas 
joy down in the hollow,’’ said Uncle Matt ; 
“and whoever would like to go with me after 
dinner, will be welcome.”’ 

** I'll go, Uncle,’’ said Rosie. 

‘And I, too,’’ added Daisy; while Ralph 
and Rover of course must join the party. 

The children carried the baskets filled with 
good things, and it warmed their young hearts 
to see the joy which beamed upon the faces of 
old Mrs. Brace and her grandchild, at the 
sight of the comforts in the basket belonging 
to them. A turkey cooked by Marjory, some 
mince pies and doughnuts, some tea, coffee, 
and sugar, box of bon-bons for little Sarah, 
and some comforts in the way of clothing. 

‘*God bless your kind heart!’’ said the old 
woman ; “it has been many a long year since 
I have had a spark of Christmas joy.’’ 

The other baskets were left at two houses 
near, with pretty much the same contents, and 
shouts of boisterous merriment from the chil- 
dren made Rosie laugh until the tears came at 
the sight of their wild jollity. 

“This is better than our Christmas Eve, 
Uncle Matt,’ said Rosie. 

** Why, how so, little one ?’’ 

** They have had so little, and we so much ; 
and then they feel that they have some friends 
to care for them, and that makes them glad.’ 

‘*I wish that people would always remem- 
ber the poor on Christmas Day,’’ said the good 
man. 

‘* Mr. Chester does,’’ said Rosie. ‘* Wouldn’t 
I like to see the newsboys at their dinner 
party, and hear them give three cheers for Mr. 
Chester !”’ 

The children had a long story to tell when 
they got home ; of how the ycung ones capered 
and turned somersaults, threw up their Lats, 
and gave three cheers for Uncle Matt. 

‘*T tell you, papa, it was a jolly sight,”’ said 
Ralph; ‘‘ I gave Jack in the box to one of the 
boys, and if you had been there to see him 
jump, I guess you would have held your sides 
| as we did.” 

“They all promised to come to Sunday 
| School,” said Daisy ; ‘‘and that was a pleas- 
ant end to our visit.’’ 

In a day or two, Mrs. Roslyn was surprised 
by a visit from an upholsterer, to measure the 
floor of her parlor for a new carpet. 

‘““There must be some mistake,’’ said the 
lady. 

““T think not, ma’am,’’ was the reply ; ‘‘ Mr. 
| Matthew Lee gave the order, with very partic- 
ular directions."’, 
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In a short time a very pretty carpet covered 
the parlor floor, and a new set of walnut furni- 
ture, with crimson covers, and a handsome 
piano for the children soon followed, 

Mrs. Roslyn had kept many of her pictures 
and brackets, and little articles of taste, the 
gifts of friends; and when all were arranged, 
it was really a pretty parlor, not so very small 
either. The last touch is given, and John Ros- 
lyn has just come home. 

Taking a seat in his arm-chair in the pretty 
parlor by the side of his wife, he looked around, 
with a serious rather than a joyful face; for he 
was. thinking of the way by which the good 
Lord had led his footsteps. 

‘Well, John, how do you like it, dear ?’’ 
broke the silence. 

‘‘T was thinking, Mary, of my first coming 
home to Hillside ; so tired and heartsore-—you 
remember, dear? if you do not, I do; and I[ 
see now the little figure that met me in her 
pretty household dress, a bright smile upon 
her dear face, and the sweet words that have 
been my talisman ever since.”’ 

**Didn’t I tell you, John, that we should 


find ‘sunny days in winter,’ after all? and 


have we not? The smile of contentment on 
your happy face is my answer, husband.” 

**More than I deserve, Mary, for I was de- 
spondent; I saw only the dark side then.”’ 

** But the other is turning every day, John ; 
it seems to me as if the winter sun has been so 
bright, so full of hope, the blessed promises 
are just as sweet and true and all-sufficient in 
winter as in summer, John. I think that you 


are finding that out every day—we never knew | 


so much as we do now of the blessedness of 
Christian faith and trust.”’ 

“That is true, dear; I have learned more 
holy lessons here in four months than in all 
the rest of my life, Mary.’’ 

“T see it, John; I hear it in the language 
of our family prayers ; I see it in the sunshine 
that rests upon us all.” 

“Those little words of yours were like the 


Gospel to me, Mary ; they lifted me straight up | 


out of the mire of doubt.”’ 

*« Spoken just at the right time, sent by the 
blessed Spirit, John.’’ 

**But how will it be when sorrows come, 
Mary ?”’ 

“Do not let us anticipate, John; for we 
shall find it always true, that in all the win- 
ters of human Life there are rifts of sunshine 
still let down upon the pilgrim’s path home- 
ward.’’ 

***Sunny days in winter,’ after all, dear 
wife,’’ said John Roslyn, from the depths of a 
full heart. 


THE LEGEND OF THE CLOCK. 





Tuts old clock was brought over from England by 
the writer’s ancestor in 1682, in the ship Welcome, 
with William Penn. The lines are suggested by 
the traditions received from his grandmother, who 
died in her hundredth year, and who beguiled many 
of his boyhood hours with the tales of the ‘‘olden 
time,’’ of the trials endured by the pioneers in the 
settlement of ‘‘ Penn’s Woods.’’ Her mother twid 
her that William Penn was a frequent visitor at her 
father’s cabin; although but a child (her mother) at 
the time, she could distinetly remember Penn's 
visits; his taking her on his knee, and amusing her, 
whilst the Indians would gather around in groups 
from the neighboring wigwams. 


The old clock stands in the library wall 
And ticks the moments that hurry by; 
It heeds not the rise, it heeds not the fall, 
Of the countless throng that are born and die, 
With its pendulum swinging to and fro, 
As it swung two hundred years ago. 


Its hands are running their ceaseless round 
All heedless of time as it passes along, 

And its bell still strikes with as merry a sound 
As it did when my grandsire heard its song, 

With its pendulum swinging to and fro 

As it swung two hundred years ago. 


How oft in boyhood I’ve heard that bell, 

| With head reclined on my grandmother’s knee, 
And listened to tales she was wont to tell 

| Of times ere the old clock crossed the sea, 

| With its pendulum swinging to and fro 

| As it swung two hundred years ago. 


| How the old clock struck on the festal day 
When her grandsire’s sire brought home his bride, 
When his limbs grew weary and locks turned gray 
The old clock noted the hour he died, 
With its pendulum swinging to and fro 
As it swung two hundred years ago. 





How the old clock hung in the forest shade 
Where the Indian wigwam long had stood, 
Whilst the rude log-cabin her grandsire made 
| Arose in the dark primeval wood, 
| With its pendulum swinging to and fro 
| As it swung two hundred years ago. 
| 
| 


Within that cabin the old clock hung 

When Penn and his pioneers gathered there, 
Its ceaseless tick as its pendulum swung 

Was heard as they waited in silent prayer, 
With its pendulum swinging to and fro 
As it swang two hundred years ago. 
| That cabin has passed with the forest away, 
And the red man gone to the silent shore, 
Who lingered so oft in the sun’s warm ray 


To hear its loud tick by the log-cabin door, 
With its pendulum swinging to and fro 
| As it swung two hundred years ago. 


| When this generation is past and gone 

| And a trace of the red man seen no more, 
This same old clock will be ticking on, 

| And its bell will sound as in days of yore, 
| With its pendulum swinging to and fro 

| As it swung two hundred years ago. 
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THE CLAYTON GIRLS. 





BY E. T. CORBETT. 





CHAPTER I. 
THREE HEROINES WHO ARE NOT HEROIC. 

A pian brick house in a quiet street—a 
street which had once been exclusive and 
aristocratic, but where the tide of fashion had 
turned, had swept backwards, seeking newer 
neighborhoods, and had left behind it a certain 
aspect of faded gentility not to be mistaken. 

And this house, low-ceiled, roomy, old-fash. 
foned, boasted no rich drapery of lace or satin 
at any window, only plain white linen shades 
up stairs, curtains of Swiss, home-made, in the 
parlor, and the oldest and best preserved of 
mats on the stoop. 

Worse and worse, the basement was occu- 
pied by a young M.D., whose sign, conspicu- 
ously displayed, bore a very different name from 
the one on the ancient brass door-plate above. 


That carefully polished plate said ‘‘ Clayton,”’ | 


and up stairs in the sitting-room the three 
Clayton girls, as neighbors and friends always 
called them, were grouped in a very character- 
istic way. Lizzie, the eldest, was busily plod- 
ding through the contents of the mending-bas- 


ket, working with a deftness that denoted long | 


practice, her busy needle flying to and fro un- 
interruptedly even while she talked. 

Kate, the second sister, was reclining com- 
fortably on the lounge, appearing to read, while 
Lulu, considerably younger, and, therefore, 
looked upon as quite a child, was busily man- 
ufacturing wax flowers at a smail table in the 
window. 

**Dear me,’’ said Kate, dropping her book 
suddenly, ‘‘ how I wish we were rich !’’ 

***TIf riches were fishes, we’d have some 
fried,’ ’’ said Lizzie, sedately. 

**O Lizzie, I wish you wouldn’t always fling 
those musty, fusty old proverbs at one! It’s 
provoking, to say the least !’’ 

** Well, then, suppose you get up and write 
a regret to Mrs. Wellington; and, if you do it 
at once, I promise not to quote another proverb 
for a week,’’ said Lizzie, half smiling at Kate’s 
pettishness. 

**But I don’t think it will be necessary to 
send a regret, Lizzie; at least, not for all of 
us.”’ t 

“What else can you do? You know very 
well, dear, if you thought for a week you 
couldn’t get new dresses out of our old ones.’’ 

Kate gave an impatient groan. 

**How I hate old clothes! Why couldn’t I 
have been agirlinanovel? Then, you know, 


old aunt, or something, and I should just have 
gone up in the garret some day and opened her 
old trunk, covered with the dust of ages, and 
then I should have found such oceans of things ! 
Silken robes, fleecy white dresses, yards upon 
yards of rare old lave, and perhaps a casket of 
jewels ; and how they would set off my beauty !’’ 

‘*But some of the things would belong to 
| Lizzie and me, you see,’’ said Lulu, quite en- 
| chanted by this vision of splendors. 

“No; for I should have been called after my 
great aunt, or whoever she was, and the trunk 
would be her legacy to her dear namesake. 
Oh, I forgot one thing! I suppose there must 
be a string of old-fashioned gold beads, and a 
miniature, too.’’ 

‘*For my part, I should like you to discover 
a dozen napkins and some new table-cloths, 
for I’m sure we should find them more useful,’’ 
was Lizzie’s comment, as she surveyed a dilap- 
idated specimen of table-damask. 

‘What a matter-of fact creature you are! I 
don’t believe you could be romantic if you 
| tried,’’ said Kate, complainingly. 

‘**But then I have two romantic sisters, you 
_ know, and that is quite enough for one family. 
| Come, Kate, write that regret.”’ 

‘No, Lwon’t do that; but I'll tell you about 
| my plans instead ;’’ and Kate sprang up as she 
spoke, and seated herself on the arm of Lizzie’s 
| chair. 

‘*Tell us, then; I’m curious to know what 
_you have contrived, for, clever as you are, I 
| can’t see where three dresses, or even two, are 

to come from.”’ 

Kate looked slightly embarrassed. 

‘‘ The fact is,’ she began, ‘‘ that I have only 
| thonght of one dress, and that is for me.”’ 

‘¢ Well, that is generous, I must say,” was 
| Lulu’s indignant comment upon this confession. 
Lizzie looked grave for a moment, but then 
| her face cleared again, and she said, quietly :-— 

‘* Well, tell us about your dress, Kate; and, 
if Lula and I must stay at home, we shall have 
| the satisfaction of knowing that the family will 
| be well represented.” 

‘*I knew you didn’t want to go, Lizzie— 
you ’ve said so every day since the invitation 
came—and I really think Lulu is too young, or 

| I wouldn’t have thought of going alone,” said 
Kate, adding, earnestly, ‘‘ you don’t feel as if 

it was selfish, do you, Lizzie?” 

| *I don’t believe you meant to be selfish,’’ 

| was her sister’s evasive answer. ‘“‘ But, come, 

what will you wear?” 











| Why, I was thinking of your peacock-bIne 


silk, Lizzie; it is rather small for you, but you 
could alter it to fit me beautifully. You have 


Ishould have had.a great-grandmother or an | worn it so little; and of course you shall have 
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the next new one. Then, for an overdress, | 
can take that old-fashioned black lace shawl, 
and that flounce you have always kept so care- 
fully hidden away in the large bureau. I can 


cover the silk with the lace, and you'll see | 


how lovely I can make it look. What do you 
think of my idea?’”’ 

‘*As for the blue silk, you are welcome to it, 
Kate; but the shawl and flounce—they were 
mother’s, you know—and I have always hated 
to use them carelessly. Besides, I thought 
that when you and Lulu were married, one of 
these days, you could each have one as a keep- 
sake ; and I have tried to save them for you.” 

‘That is nothing, Lizzie; I can give Lulu 
something better when she needs it. 
foolishness to hoard up the few things we have 
when we really want them more now than we 
ever shall. Why, I’m sure if mother had 
lived, she would have given me the shawl 
without a word.”’ 

‘* What do you say, Lulu, are you willing éo 
let Kate have the shawl and flounce both ?’ 
said Lizzie. 

‘** Say ‘yes,’ Lulu, there’s a dear,’’ added 
Kate. 

‘* Well, I will, if you’ll give me a pink silk 
when you ’re married,’’ Lulu answered. 

‘*Then you can have them, Kate. Perhaps 
Iam foolish about these things; but you won’t 
eut the lace, will you?’’ said Lizzie, with a 
little sigh, as she rose, brought a key, and un- 
locked one of the drawers of the old bureau, a 
ponderous brass-bound structure standing be- 
tween the windows. From a thin paper-box 
she drew the lace shawl and flounce, spreading 
them out upon the lounge, and handling them 
tenderly, as if some precious memories lingered 
in their folds. 


But Kate began to drape the shawl in grace- | 


ful curves about her slender waist, altogether 
absorbed in her new plans, while Lulu, catch- 
ing sight of a quaint Chinese work-box in the 
half-opened drawers, instantly laid hands on 
it, exclaiming :-— 

‘OQ Lizzie, you never showed me that box! 
How lovely! And was that mother’s, too?’’ 

But Lizzie drew the box away from her clasp- 
ing hands, replaced it, locked the drawer, and 
saying only, “‘ Lulu, you must not leave your 
wax flowers lying about any longer,’ began 
to gather up her own work with sudden dili- 
gence. 

Lulu stared astonished at her sister. Lizzie’s 
ruddy, plump-featured face (the face of a cheer- 
ful, sensible, commonplace girl, you would 
have said) was pale and drawn as if with pain, 
while her hands trembled visibly. 

The younger sister was half-vexed, half- 


And it is | 


frightened, but genuine affection conquered, 
and throwing her arms around Lizzie’s neck, 
| she said, earnestly :— 

| ‘* What is the matter, Lizzie? Have I dis. 
pleased you? Didn’t you like me to see the 
box? Do tell me, sister.’’ 

‘* No, dear, I am not vexed; but you—I— 
you shall see that box some other time, and 
hear all about it, perhaps. Only don’t ask 
questions now, that’s a good girl,’ replied 
Lizzie, as she returned her sister’s caress. 
Then, as a step sounded in the hall below, 
“There’s father, and dinner ought to be 
| ready.’’ 

When they were alone, Kate said :— 

‘Never speak about that box, Lulu, unless 
Lizzie mentions it first. You were too young to 
know, and I have only adim recollection of the 
whole affair, but Lizzie was engaged when she 
was eighteen, and that box was the last gift 
| her lover made her. He sent it from China, 
just before he sailed for home.’’ 

‘“‘Our Lizzie engaged! How queer! And 
what became of him? Do you suppose she 
was actually in love like the girls in books? 
Why, I can’t believe it!’’ said the wondering 
Lulu. 

Kate went on :— 

‘Yes, and she grieved terribly; for, you 
see, she never saw him again—he was lost on 
the homeward voyage, or at least they sup- 
posed so, for the ship was never heard from— 
and Lizzie has never spoken of him since.”’ 

** But how did you know it, then ?’’ 

‘‘Oh! Phemy told me afterwards; but you 
were too young to hear such things, and I know 
very little myself.”’ 

‘‘Why, it’s more and more like a novel! 
But I’m awfully sorry for poor Lizzie, though. 
Let me see—six years ago—why then you were 
thirteen, and I was only nine and a half. I 
think I’ll ask Phemy to tell me all about it 


” 


now 
‘* Better not let Lizzie hear you.’’ 
‘Oh, I’ be careful! Just to think that our 
Lizzie was once engaged! Isn’t it queer!’’ 





CHAPTER II, 
KATE’S IDEAL. 

Yes, it was true. Lizzie Clayton, sensible, 
care-taking, matter-of-fact woman of nearly 
twenty-five, engrossed by household economies 
and petty cares, had had her brief romance, 
had shut its memory into her heart so closely 
that no one ever guessed at the truth, and had 
| so put away hope for herself that she lived 
| only in these other lives. 
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Mrs. Clayton had died on the eve of her 
daughter’s engagement. Poor Lizzie had found 
strength and help in her lover for a time; then 
came the voyage to China, the year of separa- 


tion, brightened by tender, hopeful letters, the 


disastrous home-coming, and all was over. 

At first the poor girl was crushed, utterly 
bewildered ; but little by little the cares and 
necessities of her life roused her to action. 
was the head of the family now, as regarded 
all responsibility ; and the dull routine marked 
out for her left her small leisure for retrospec- 
tion or regret. 

‘* Professor’ Clayton, as he was generally 
known, was a tall, spare, mild-mannered man, 
with a slight stoop, a low voice, and a curious 
slowness of speech, as if, having little to say, 
he was anxious to make that little go as far as 
possible. Exactly what his professorship meant 
was not certain, yet he clung to the title tena- 
ciously, affected college talk, and generally 
carried a Greek or Latin volume in his pocket. 


She | 





As for earning money, the professor was quite | 


incapable of such an exploit. He had digni- 
fied the back parlor by the name of ‘the 


utterly helpless and absurd in the presence of 
Kate Clayton! 

Kate, for her part, was perfectly indifferent. 
She had always determined to marry a hand- 
some man; and this suitor was, to her think- 
ing, decidedly ugly. Besides, his name was 
an insuperable objection. John Boggs! could 
anything be uglier or more prosaic? So she 
was persistently cold and discouraging; nip- 
ping his awkward attempts at tender speeches 
with unrelenting cruelty, refusing his invita- 
tions, handing his bouquets over to Lulu, and 
driving him nearly frantic by her hard-heart- 
edness. 

But, as often happens, her repulses, her dis- 
dain, only deepened the fascination her beauty 
exercised over the poor fellow, and so he lived 
on in the plain little office, when he could well 
have afforded something much better, because 
he had not the courage te go away. 

Meanwhile the preparations for the party- 
going went on ; Lizzie toiled patiently over the 
blue silk, and the night was at hand. Kate 


| expended the contents of her poorly filled 


| purse for flowers; vivid, glowing carnations 


study,’’ and there, surrounded by his slender | 


stock of books, he wrote much anc constantly. 
Yet his literary labors never blossomed into 
print or bore fruit in money. His family drew 


their meagre income from the interest on a | 
| but which nothing else can supply. Her sis- 


mortgage, owned by his wife, and from the rent 


of the basement, occupied by one physician | 


after another. 
inconsiderable sum sufficient ; 
they had few wants. 


and, besides, 


Close calculation made this | 


Poor they were, but their pride matched | 
their poverty, and they had always managed 
to present a creditable appearance among their | 


friends. Phemy, their only servant, was a 
faithful old negro woman who had grown gray 
in their family service, and who was content to 
die as she had lived, in ministering to their 
wants, devoutly believing that perfeetion was 
only to be found among her ‘‘ young ladies.’’ 


At present the oceupant of the basement | 


office was a young doctor of unusual promise. 
Keen ambition to be, and to do, something, 
coupled with hard work and careful study, had 
brought its sure reward to Dr. Boggs. His 
practice had grown steadily and swiftly; al- 
ready his bank account was assuming fair pro- 
portions, and a neat carriage, with a stylish 
horse, now took the doctor on his widening 
round, and added much to his comfort. 

Yet this clever, self- possessed, successful 
man, who could control every nerve in the dis- 
secting-room or the death chamber, who fought 
disease with undismayed courage and fertile 
resource, would blush and stammer and be 





for her hair, some to loop up her laces; and 
the whole toilet was most artistically arranged. 

That vague, indefinable quality which we 
call style was Kate’s possession, that mysterious, 
untranslatable gift which supplies, so much, 


ters, surveying her admiringly, might well be 
proud of her beauty. Ordinarily she was a 
trifle pale, but excitement and the sense of 
coming triumphs lent her to-night all the glow 
and color she needed. 

‘‘Come into the parlor, Kate, and let father 
see you before you put on your cloak,’’ begged 
Lulu, hovering excitedly around her sister. 

Hardly waiting for Kate’s answer, she rushed 
off to call her father; but half-way down stairs 
a brilliant thought inspired her. On she went, 
found Dr. Boggs below, and summoned him 
quickly to the parlor. Without a question, the 
doctor followed obediently ; and, coming in just 
behind Mr. Clayton, stood charmed and speech- 
less in the doorway. 

For once Kate was gracious; she knew that 
she was looking her best. She was on her 


| way to fresh triumphs; and, since his homage 


was merged in the domestic chorus, she could 
be tolerant of its exhibition. His admiring 
words were met with smiles until, emboldened, 
he ventured to hold her cloak and hand her 
gloves. Then he was fain to retire, wishing 
earnestly that he might have taken Phemy’s 
place as escort, for she it was who conveyed 
Kate to the party, while Mr. Clayton was to 
attend her home, since a carriage was an ex- 
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travagance not to be thought of. But if, as the 
poet tells us :— 

‘* Hope springs eternal in the human heart,”’ 
surely a lover’s hope has a more elastic consti- 
tution than any other, for, in one moment, on 
the meagre encouragement of a smile and a 
few carelessly courteous words, Dr. Boggs’s 
hope sprang up more buoyant and determined 
than ever, and even inspired him with a pro- 
ject as blissful as it was daring. 

Alas! at the very moment when the poor 
fellow was carefully arranging his plans, Kate 
was receiving an introduction to a gentleman 
whom she instantly decided was her ideal, 
‘and such a contrast to Dr. Boggs!’’ she 
added, ungratefully. 

Frederic Marsden was a tall, finely formed, 
elegantly dressed young man, of the very purest 
blond type, unsurpassed as a dancer, irre- 
proachable in manners. Although he gave 
much time and thought daily to the tie of his 
eravat and the perfection of his whiskers, he 
was yet very far from being a fool. In fact, 
his abilities were good, but the adulation upon 
which he had subsisted since his childhood had 
had the usual effect of a diet exclusively of 
sweets—it had weakened his mental and moral 
digestion. He was content to reign supreme in 
the ball-room, and for tle subjects of his igno- 
ble empire he numbered every girl he knew, 
believing devoutly that they asked nothing 
better than his smiles. Kate was beautiful 
enough to please his taste, fastidious as it had 
grown; and, best of all, she was new. He 
decided on the conquest. 

The evening flew as swiftly as an hour in 
fairy-land. Cinderella, dazzled with her 
prince, forgot her poor belongings, forgot that 
smiles and dances have an end, and could 
scarce accept the unwelcome reality when her 
poor father, after long and patient waiting in 
the hall, finally made his way to her side. 

Mr. Marsden accepted an introduction to Mr. 
Clayton with his usual superbly patronizing 
air, whispered an assurance that she would see 
him very soon, and then the door closed, and 
Kate and her father were in the street. 

There was Dr. Boggs, beaming with delight, 
and there was a carriage awaiting them. 

*‘Our good friend here has kindly offered to 
take us home, Kate, as he has just been visit- 
ing a patient in this street,’’ said the professor, 
guilelessly, as he drew his daughter toward 
the steps. ‘So convenient for us, too.”’ 

Kate looked incredulous, annoyed, amused, 
by turns. Then, with a formal “ Thank you, 


you are very kind!’’ she took her seat, drew 


the soft ‘“‘cloud’’ closely about her face, and 


home, when, with a single ‘‘ Good-night!’’ she 
made her exit into the house, leaving her father 
to make polite acknowledgments for both. 

Poor John Boggs ! 





CHAPTER III. 
ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 





Kate had much to tell the next morning. 
| The hero of her tale was Frederic Marsden, 
and Lulu bewailed her own hard fate in not 
having seen the paragon, though she was some- 
what comforted by Kate’s assurance that he ~ 
would call very soon. 

Lizzie was silent; evidentiy she was less 
impressed by the catalogue of the irresistible 
Frederic’s charms. When Lulu said, for the 
twentieth time, ‘‘I don’t wonder you liked 
him, Kate; he must be splendid,’’ the elder 
sister added, quietly, ‘‘ All is not gold that 
glitters.’’ 

* And I don’t believe in gold that never glit- 
ters ; one cannot tell it from lead,’’? was Kate’s 
somewhat petulant answer. Then she added, 
“*T verily believe, Lizzie, you would prefer the 
lead, and think it more solid and respect- 
able.’’ 

‘* Nonsense, Kate! But you know I don’t 
like to see you led away by a mere will-o’-the- 
wisp.”’ 

‘No, I might better flounder in a bog,”’ said 
Kate ; and, in high good-hnmor with her own 
wit, she left the room. 

Within a week the elegant Frederic made his 
call, and was more charming than ever. The 
first visit was soon followed by a second and a 
third; then some music at Mrs. Wellington’s, 
a new novel, and other equally good ‘reasons, 
brought the pair continually together. 

We may not take time enough to chronicle 
all that followed—Mr. Marsden’s devotion, 
Kate’s ever deepening delight in his society— 
all the looks and tones which meant so much 
when translated into love’s universal language ; 
all the shy smiles and blushes with which poor 
Kate expressed so plainly what she meant most 
to conceal; besides, the record would be need- 
less. 

Yet nothing had been said in reality. Mr. 
Marsden was careful to restrict himself to com- 
monplaces; his manner, and not his words, 
insinuated his passion ; but Kate never dreamed 
of separating them. She seemed to be living 
in a dream in those days; by turns restless, 
thoughtful, excited; she was more loving and 
gentle with her sisters than they had ever 
known her; more considerate to her father ; 





spoke not another word until they reached | and lavished such scores of kind words on 
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Phemy that the poor old woman was fairly 
overcome. 

Dr. Boggs was the only dissatisfied one, and 
he was wretched. This formidable rival filled 
him with gloomy fears, the gloomier because 
they were new. Hitherto he had seen the field 
clear ; Kate, despite her beauty, had few beaux, 
owing to their secluded way of living, and not 
one had succeeded in winning her favor. After 
a brief trial she snubbed the poor fellows so 
unmercifully, that they departed in disgust, 
and the doctor could breathe freely again. But 
this was a different affair, and poor, unhappy, 
jealous John, ground his teeth with rage and 
despair when Lulu gave him a highly colored 
account of the new attraction. 

He had always been in the habit of spending 
his few leisure hours with the Claytons, drop- 
ping into their pleasant parlor two or three 
times a week for a brief visit. Now he gave up 
going, and spent his time in his office, grimly 
fancying what a fine time ‘“‘ that confounded 
fool’? was having, and wondering whether his 
own absence was noticed. 

One bright May morning Kate opened the 
door for the postman, and held out her hand 
for the letter he brought, just as the doctor was 
stepping into his carriage. She was so beauti- 
ful, as she stood there; such a soft light in her 
hazel eyes, such a vivid, transparent color in 
her cheeks, that the grim old postman smiled 
at her, and Dr. Boggs could only stop and look, 
with a look made up of honest admiration and 
such hopelessness withal, that Kate, catching 
the wistful _glance, was touched with sudden 
pity. She stepped out beyond the doorway to 
exchange a few words with him. After a smil- 
ing greeting :— 

‘*“Where do you hide yourself now, Dr. 
Boggs? We never see you. Have you forgot- 
ten your old friends ?’’ 

‘*No; though I often wish I could,’’ coming 
nearer as he spoke. 

‘Oh, what a rude speech! Why, I shall 
leave you immediately, to punish you. Good- 
morning!’’ said Kate, feeling it prudent to 
avoid an explanation; and, shaking her head 
in mock displeasure, she shut the door. 

Up to her room she carried her letter now, to 
read it undisturbed. It was from Marsden, 
she knew; she had grown familiar with those 
thick, creamy, perfumed envelopes, that bold, 
peculiar writing. She opened it smiling—it 
was an invitation of some sort, or an appoint- 
ment—at any rate, it meant seeing him. 

This was what she read :— 

**You know, dearest Clara, that I love you, 


and you only, and your reproaches are, there- 
fore, unkind, as well as undeserved. As for 


Miss Kate Clayton, I know her very slightly; 
in fact, she is not of our ‘set,’ and she could 
never rival my Clara in any way, least of all 
could she usurp your place in my own fond 
and faithful heart. But I shall see you to- 
night, and plead in person for the favor, with- 
out which I am only your unhappy 
FREDERIC.”’ 

Kate flung the note from her, and burst into 
tears, the bitterest tears she had ever shed. 
She knew this Clara by sight, a dowdy girl, 
but an heiress, and poor Kate realized in a mo- 
ment the baseness of her idol. 

While the hot flush yet burned on her tear- 
stained cheeks, she re-enclosed the fatal note 
in another, which ran thus :— 


**Miss Clayton returns Mr. Marsden’s letter, 
and regrets that she must decline his further 
acquaintance.’’ 

That was all; the beautiful dream was over, 
and poor Kate donned her walking dress, and 
went out quietly to post the note she had writ- 
ten, wondering, as she dropped it in the box, 
if that wasn’t the way people felt at funerals. 

For the rest of that day she shut herself up 
with a headache (heartache would have been 
more truthful), but by evening she had con- 
quered her tears. She informed her sisters 
that she did not intend to see Marsden again, 
and gave Phemy strict orders not to admit him 
on any pretence. Lulu exclaimed loudly at 
this extraordinary decision, but Lizzie saw that 
some trouble lurked underneath, and was 
silent. 

In many tender, unspoken ways, the elder 
sister strove to approach her, but in vain. 
Kate shrank from confidences; she could not 
bring herself to speak openly of her mortifica- 
tion, and so she suffered alone, She suffered 
acutely, too; life grew suddenly very blank 
and empty; and the pain made her irritable, 
moody, ungracious. Yet she had been only 
infatuated, after all. Taken captive by Mars- 
den’s external gifts and graces, flattered by his 
devotion, she had but made a divinity of a very 
commonplace mortal. 

Now the shrine was vacant, yet it was not 
broken, and might— nay, must — hold a new 
image some day, but she did not know this; 
neither did she know how much of her misery 
lay in the fact that she had /ost her hero, not 
that she had /Joved him. 

Meanwhile Frederic had received his note, 
inclosed in Kate’s frosty, but explicit congé. 
What he said, matters not; suffice it that he 
ventured to call, then to write, but finding 
both avenues of explanation closed, he said 
some more improper words and gave up the 
game. True, he had only been flirting with 





| Kate; he needed a rich wife, but he meant to 
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part friends at the last; and this inopportune | was contrasting his behavior to-day with his 


denouement was aggravating and mortifying to 
the last degree. 





CHAPTER IV. 
GILDING AND GOLD. 


Bur Kate was not to be suffered to indulge in 
vain regrets, or fancy that her heart was bro- 





ken ; in less than a fortnight after her discovery | 
of Marsden’s worthlessness, a real calamity | 
befell the household —a calamity which ab- | 


sorbed all her thoughts, and left no time for 
useless pining. . 

Lizzie, the tireless, indefatigable worker, the 
active, indispensable bead, was suddenly taken 
ill. 
illness; it was so unusual, she was so uni- 
formly well, that speedy recovery seemed cer- 
tain. 

But the days passed and brought no change 
for the better; and Phemy, well versed in 
symptoms, talked much of sending for the 
doctor. Still Lizzie demurred —it would cost 
so much, and they had so little money; and 
the rest were overruled, till, at the end of the 
week, she waked from a feverish slumber’ in 
sudden and violent delirium, and all was con- 
fusion and dismay. 

Dr. Boggs obeyed their summons promptly, 
and looked very grave as he sat by the bedside, 
studying his patient, and asking brief ques- 
tions. 

‘* Why didn’t you send for me sooner ?’’ was 


At first she, and they, made light of her 


usual manner. 

Before, he had been awkward, confused, un- 
interesting. Now, he had been thoroughly self- 
possessed, calm, decided, evidently engrossed 
with his patient, and with her alone. 

He had never appeared to such advantage 
before; yet, on the whole, she was piqued. 
She had scorned his vassalage, but she did not 
choose to think that he had broken his own 
chains. She was forced to confess that he had 
been as cool and professional as if he had never 
seen her before, and the confession was morti- 
fying. 

If Kate had known him better, she would 
have known that Dr. Boggs was every inch a 
physician, and that in the pursuit of that pro- 
fession to which he had devoted himself, every 
personal, and therefore minor, consideration, 
dropped out of sight in an instant. Love, long- 
ing, hope, jealousy—-these were put down with 
a strong hand, because his whole soul was oc- 
cupied with the duty of the hour. 

But for the rest of that day, and for many 
days after, Kate gave little thought to the doc- 
tor or his manner. Cares and responsibilities 
pressed heavily upon her, and poor Lizzie’s 
dropped mantle made her unaccustomed shoul- 
ders ache badly, while sharp anxiety for the 


| suffering one made all else of little moment. 


A great good grew out of her weariness ; as 
she strove to gather up again the loose ends, 


| which had been the elder sister’s care hitherto, 


his abrupt inquiry, when he had beckoned | 


Kate into the hall. 

‘*] don’t know; we didn’t think she was so 
sick ; we know so little about illness,’’ faltered 
Kate, alarmed, she knew not why, by his tone. 

The young physician seemed to be thinking 
busily, then he spoke :— 

**T am going to be candid with you, Miss 
Kate; but mind, not a word to disturb your 
sister ! 
the result is extremely doubtful. I would 
gladly have kept this from you, but I dare not ; 
and besides, I want you to watch her every 
symptom, and report to me. I will return in 
a couple of hours ; meanwhile, follow my direc- 
tions minutely, and remember that I shall give 
you every moment I can snatch from my other 
patients.” 


She is very ill; in great danger, and | 


He was gone; and Kate, half bewildered | 


by the shock of his words, went back to share 
Lulu’s watch in the darkened room. 


Yet, | 


even as she listened to Lizzie’s incoherent | 


words, or struggled against her growing fears, 
her mind was dwelling on Dr. Boggs, and she 


| 


Kate realized for the first time all the patient 
love and unselfi.. devotion which had marked 
that sister’s daily life. 

Often her heart smote her as she recalled 
her own indolence, and remembered how con- 
stantly she had ignored the burthen of plan- 
ning and contriving which their limited means 
made neccessary. Then, too, with what com- 
placent scorn she had always set Lizzie down 
as matter-of-fact and commonplace, but just 
here Kate’s troubled and accusing heart over- 
flowed, and with sudden tears she prayed that 
the sister, too little prized, might be given 
back, to be more tenderly cared for and better 
loved. 

The crisis of the fever drew near. Dr. Boggs 
was always at hand, watching, directing, en- 
couraging, and as their lives narrowed more 
and more, until the walls of that sick-room 
made their horizon, they grew to lean upon 
him with a closer dependence. 

But if he brought strength and comfort to 
the rest, how much more to Kate, who, always 
at her sister’s side, most needed encourage- 


| ment, and to whom his tenderest tones, his 


most soothing words were always addressed. 
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Little by little, day by day, the anxious girl 
learned to confide in his skill, to rest on his 
quick sympathy, to be thankful for his wise, | 
unceasing care over her own health, and to 
find her best comfort in his presence. 

Their positions seemed to have changed— 
formerly he had been the slave, she the sover- | 
eign ; now he was the tender, thoughtful pro- | 
tector, and she the weak, dependent girl. 

Yet there was no word of love-making, and 
Kate was too much oppressed to realize the 
bond this trial-time was weaving between 
them. 

At last ! a quiet slumber, a tranquil waking, | 
words low-whispered but rational, and the | 
doctor smiled for the first time in many days, 
as he noted the change. 

Convalescence once begun went on rapidly ; 
soon Lizzie was able to sit up in bed, then to 
be lifted into an easy chair, and presently to 
get as far as the lounge. 

Kate had just left her, on the morning she 
accomplished this, when Phemy put into her 
hand a note from Dr. Boggs. 

**Some more directions about Miss Lizzie, I 
s’pose,’’ said the old woman. 

But Kate did not hear her. The note was a 
somewhat formal announcement that the doc- | 
tor was about to give up his office, as he had 
bought a house, ‘‘ where,’’ the writer continued, 
**I shall remove as soon as possible, though I | 
shall never forget the many pleasant hours 
spent in my old office.’’ 

Lizzie’s chop was burned rather than broiled | 
that day, but it only needed one glance at 
Kate’s face to assure the invalid that something 
had gone wrong; and, her dinner forgotten, 
she asked only to share the trouble. 

Kate af first utterly refused to tell ; the doctor 
had insisted that Lizzie must not be worried ; 
but, finding that her sister was imagining all 
sorts of evils, she showed her the note. 

Poor Lizzie’s serene brow was clouded as she 
read. 

‘‘How unfortunate!’’ she sighed. ‘‘If he 
had only stayed till his bill could have been 
paid !’’ 

**T don’t see what difference that makes ; he 
can be paid all the same if he goes or stays.’’ 

**Not quite the same, dear,’’ said Lizzie; 
** for don’t you know that the office rent would 
have gone against the bill, and now if we don’t 
get a tenant at once, we lose the rent.’’ 

Kate looked utterly dismayed. 

‘IT never thought of that,’’ she answered, 
at length. ‘ But we can save the money some 
other way, I am sure.”’ 

Lizzie shook her head. 

‘“‘How much my sickness has cost! I am | 








afraid you will all be terribly straitened this 
summer, aad for me.’’ 

‘*O Lizzie! my dear, precious sister! do you 
think we shall care for such things, when you 
have been spared to us?’’ and Kate’s head 
dropped on Lizzie’s pillow to hide the tears 
that would come. 

Lizzie’s arm was around her in an instant, 


| and, though neither spoke, the silence was 


eloquent. 

Kate tried hard to believe that she was only 
disappointed about the office rent, but the effort 
was toomuch. She began to reatize how much 
she should miss him, and how hard it would 
be to see a stranger inthe office. Of course, 


| this leaving settled one thing—he had given up 


caring for her at last, and no wonder! Love 
unrequited and scorned, had perished ; starved 
to death, it might be, or if not, she could never 


| win it back again. 


Well, at least she would never let him see 
what a shock this had been to her—she would 
congratulate him on his new house, and be all 
smiles when he came. 

As if to prove the strength of this last reso- 
lution, she no sooner heard the doctor’s step on 
the stairs, than she left the room hastily, and 
sought a refuge in her father’s study, just now 


| deserted. There she sat, while the gathering 


twilight was wrapping her in its friendly sha- 
dows, and the great, slow tears dropped upon 


_ the desk before her, waiting for the doctor to 


go, secure they would never find her- there, 
in such an unfamiliar hiding place. 

But fate ruled the hour, for asudden knock 
startled her into saying ‘‘ Come in,’’ and, obe- 
dient to her permission, entered Dr. Boggs. 

** You wanted to see my father? if you will 
come back in an hour you will find him,” said 
poor Kate, trying hard to steady her voice. 

‘*No; Il wanted to see you; I wanted to tell 
you something. Won’t you sit down again 
and listen ?”’ for she was standing as if to dis- 
miss him. 

She turned towards the sofa; he followed 
her, and they were seated side by side. Kate 
took refuge in silence, but her recent agitation 
was not entirely subdued, and a fluttering 
sigh escaped her as she waited for the doctor 
to speak—significant token of the welling heart 
beneath. 

Dr. Boggs started nervously. 

‘‘It is harder to talk than I had thought it 
would be,’’ he said, hurriedly. ‘*We have 
been so much together of late, that I had al- 
most forgotten’’— 

‘* We, at least, shall never forget your kind- 
ness to us, Dr. Boggs; I feel that our warmest 
gratitude is due to you, and I am truly glad 
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that you have given me an opportunity to 
thank you for the rest, as well as for myself.’’ 
The doctor flushed suddenly. 
‘*Please don’t!’ he said} **you know I 
never meant that; I asked you to listen be- 


cause I wanted to explain why I am going | 


away.’’ 

‘* Surely, you need not explain that to me,”’’ 
said Kate, gently, as he paused; ‘‘it is alto- 
gether a wise and proper thing for you to do, 
and I only wonder you have remained with us 
so long, for this quiet, out-of-the-way street is 
not the place for you.” 

Dr. Boggs fairly groaned. 

‘Then you really think I ought to go? 
But I shall be very lonely ; more lonely than 
you can imagine,’’ with a beseeching glance, 
** and not over-happy.’’ 

“Shall not I be lonely too?’? she thought ; 
but she said, bravely :— 

**Oh, I hope not! you, who do so much to 
comfort others, ought to find happiness.’’ Again 
that soft, fluttering sigh, which she would 
gladly have suppressed if she could, and again 
the doctor started at the sound. 

He stood up. 

‘*T understand,’’ he said, sadly; ‘‘ you are 
sorry for me, but you have not changed your 
mind. That shows me that I ought to go 
away—lI should be miserable anywhere, but 
I have no right to make you uncomfortable. 
Lately | have been so happy, so content, 
but I knew it could not last. Yet still it has 
been so sweet, and I am so selfish, that I 
could never bear to see things fall back into 
the old way again. 
it has almost seemed as if you cared—as if I 


I suppose I am a fool, but | 





might—no, don’t be afraid! I shall never put | 
; instant, that a Highland chief of distinction 


you to the pain of refusing me again’’ (for Kate 


had turned her head away as he spoke), ‘‘I | 
only meant to tell you that my home should | 


have no other mistress since you cannot 
brighten it, for even if I am doomed to be a 


lonely man for the whole of my life, I shall be | 


a constant one.’’ 

Kate looked up at him suddenly. Her beau- 
tiful eyes were misty with tears, the lovely 
color deepened on her cheek, as she said, 
softly :-— 


| the Lowland tongue. 


‘If I have been very blind hitherto, blind | 


enough to throw away a precious jewel in my 


| 


. . | 
ignorance, could you forgive me now, when my | 
eyes are opened, and I have learned to value it | 


as I ought ?”’ 
was no mistaking her manner or her words. 
He took her hands. 
** You mean it? you really mean it ?’’ 


Her eyes fell under his, but there | 


| mount behind him. 


**What do you think?’’ with her old, be- | 


witching smile, yet infinitely more tender. 


‘* My darling, I don’t think at all! thinking 
belongs to every-day life, and you have lifted 
me into paradise. I have only one fear—that 
I may not make you as happy as I would like 
you to be.”’ 

‘‘And I have no fears,’’ she said, quietly. 


—————“—_ --e -—___ 


THE MONASTERY. 

THE steel plate that completes the series of 
**Darley’s Original Waverley Illustrations,’’ 
represents the ride of Father Philip from the 
interview with Dame Elspeth to the Monastery. 
Scott thus describes the weird ride :— 

As Father Philip came close to the water’s 
edge, at the spot where he was to enter it, there 
sat a female under a large, broken, scathed 
oak-tree, or rather under the remains of such 
a tree, weeping, wringing her hands, and look- 
ing earnestly on the current of the river. The 
monk was struck with astonishment to see a 
female there at that time of night. But he 
was, in all honest service —and if a step fur- 
ther, I put it upon his own conscience—a de- 
voted squire of dames. After observing the 
maiden for a moment, although she seemed to 
take no notice of his presence, he was moved 
by her distress, and willing to offer his assist- 
ance. ‘‘Damsel,’’ said he, ‘‘thou seemest in 
no ordinary distress; peradventure, like my- 
self, thou hast been refused passage at the 
bridge by the churlish keeper, and thy cross- 
ing may concern thee either for performance of 
a vow, or some other weighty charge.’’ 

The maiden uttered some inarticulate sounds, 
looked at the river, and then in the face of the 
Sacristan. It struck Father Philip at that 





had been for some time expected to pay his 
vows at the shrine of Saint Mary’s, and that 
possibly this fair maiden might be one of his 
family, travelling alone for accomplishment of 
a vow, or left behind by some accident, to 
whom, therefore, it would be but right and 
prudent to use every civility in his power, 
especially as she seemed unacquainted with 
Such at least was the 
only motive the Sacristan was ever known to 
assign for his courtesy ; if there was any other, 
I once more refer it to his own conscience. 

To express himself by signs, the common 
language of all nations, the cautious Sacristan 
first pointed to the river, then to his mule’s 
crupper, and then made, as graceful as he 
could, a sign to induce the fair solitary to 
She seemed to understand 
his meaning, for she rose up as if to accept his 
offer; and while the good monk, who, as we 
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have hinted, was no great cavalier, labored 
with the pressure of the right leg and the use 
of the left rein to place his mule with her side 
to the bank in such a position that the lady 
might mount with ease, she rose from the 
ground with rather portentous activity, and 
at one bound sate behind the monk upon the 
animal, much the firmer rider of the two. The 
mule by no means seemed to approve of this 
double burden; she bounded, bolted, and 
would soon have thrown Father Philip over 
her head, had not the maiden with a firm hand 
detained him in the saddle. 

At length the restive brute changed her 
humor; and, from refusing to budge off the 
spot, suddenly stretched her nose homeward, 
and dashed into the ford as fast as she could 
scamper. A new terror now invaded the 
monk’s mind—the ford seemed unusually 
deep, the water eddied off in strong ripples 
from the counter of the mule, and began to 
rise upon her side. Philip lost his presence of 
mind, which was at no time his most ready 
attribute, the mule yielded to the weight of 
the current, and as the rider was not attentive 
to keep her head turned up the river, “she 
drifted downward, lost the ford and her footing 
at once, and began to swim with her head 
down the stream. And what was sufficiently 
strange, at the same moment, notwithstanding 
the extreme peril, the damsel began to sing, 
thereby increasing, if anything could increase, 
the bodily fear of the worthy Sacristan. 


I. 
Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
Both current and ripple are dancing in light, 
We have roused the night raven, I heard him croak, 
As we plashed along beneath the oak 
That flings its broad branches so far and so wide, 
Their shadows are dancing in midst of the tide, 
‘Who wakens my nestlings,’’ the raven he said, 
** My beak shall ere morn in his blood be red, 
For a blue swoln corpse is a dainty meal, 
And I'll have my share with the pike and the eel.”’ 


IT. 
Merrily swim we, the moor shines bright, 
There ’s a golden gleam on the distant height, 
There ’s a silver shower on the alders dank, 
And the drooping willows that wave on the bank. 
I see the Abbey, both turret and tower, 
It is all astir for the vesper hour: 
The monks for the chapel are leaving each cell, 
But where ’s Father Philip, should toll the bell ? 


III. 
Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
Downward we drift through shadow and light. 
Under yon rock the eddies sleep, 
Calm and silent, dark and deep. 





The Kelpy has risen from the fathomless pool, 
He has lighted his candle of death and of dool : 
Look, Father, look, and you ’ll laugh to see 
How he gapes and glares with his eyes on thee! 


EY: 

‘Good luck to your fishing, whom watch ye to-night ? 
A man of mean or a man of might ? 
Is it layman or priest that must float in your cove, 
Or lover who crosses to visit his love ? 
Hark! heard ye the Kelpy reply as we pass’d, 
‘*God’s blessing on the warder, he locked the bridge 

fust ! 
All that come to my cove are sunk, 
Priest or layman, lover or monk.”’ 


How long the damsel might have continued 
to sing, or where the terrified monk’s journey 
might have ended, is uncertain. As she sung 
the last stanza, they arrived at, or rathér in, 
a broad, tranquil sheet of water, caused by a 
strong wear or damhead, running across the 
river, which dashed in a broad cataract over 
the barrier. The mule, whether from choice, 
or influenced by the suction of the current, 
made towards the cut intended to supply the 
convent mills, and entered it half swimming, 
half wading, and pitching the unlucky monk 
to and fro in the saddle at a fearful rate. 

As his person flew hither and thither, his 
garment became loose, and, in an effort to retain 
it, his hand lighted on the volume of the Lady 
of Avenel which was in his bosom. No sooner 
had he grasped it, than his companion pitched 
him out of the saddle into the stream, where, 
still keeping her hand on his collar, she gave 
him two or three good souses in the watery 
fluid, so as to ensure that every part of him 
had its share of wetting, and then quitted her 
hold when he was so near the side that by a 
slight effort (of a great one he was incapable) 
he might scramble on shore. This accordingly 
he accomplished, and turning his eyes to see 
what had become of his extraordinary com- 
panion, she was nowhere to be seen; but still 
he heard, as if from the surface of the river, 
and mixing with the noise of the water break- 
ing over the damhead, a fragment of her wild 
song, which seemed to run thus :— 

Landed—landed ! the black book hath won, 

Else had you seen Berwick with morning sun! 

Sain ye, and save ye, and blithe mot ye be, 

For seldom they land that go swimming with me. 

The ecstacy of the monk’s terror could be 
endured no longer; his head grew dizzy, and, 
after staggering a few steps onward, and run- 
ning himself against a wall, he sunk dowr in 
a state of insensibility. 


—-- - <e e- - 


Every man is the maker of his own fortune. 
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THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 


BY 8. DE G. T. 


CHAPTER I. 
**Go, lovely rose ! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 
When I[ resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be.” 

How bleak and cold it is here! How the 
wind blows and scatters my poor leaves! How 
rudely it robs me of my children—snapping 
them from the parent stem, it strews their 


petals over the damp, dark earth, mixing them | 


with the dank grass, that grows over the nar- 
row homes of the dead! How the sight of only 
tomb-stones make me grow stiff, and the solemn 
pines only moan and sigh, and bend their tall 
heads, as- the wind goes by, saying, ‘‘ cold !”’ 
The snow is coming, I can see it in the clouds. 
Then it will bury my last blossom, that hangs 
trembling over its future grave. But many a 
rose has found a deeper grave than yours shail 
Hold fast to the stem, my 
dearest, the wind is coming. How angry and 
fierce it is, this Christmas Eve! When I was 
young and strong it did not seem so fierce ; 
but now that my limbs are accumulated, like 


be, my darling. 


the infirmities of old age, I bend beneath their 


weight. What a different Christmas Eve it 
was when I awoke to life! All around me 
were blooming the most exquisite flowers of 
every color; for I was born in a green-house. 
Two men bent over me, and examined my first 
opening bud. I could not help noticing the 
difference between them. One was young, tall, 
strong, and dark ; the other old, fat, and pleas- 
ant looking. The old man seemed very anx- 
ious that I should make a good impression ; for 
he extolled my great beauty and sweet odor, 
and said I was the greatest bargain in the city. 
To this the young man listened very quietly, 


with a smile ; and when the old man had done, | 


paid for me, and carried me into the cold street. 
It was very dark, too, unless we passed shop- 
windows, then a perfect blaze of light flooded 
around. The windows were full of all sorts of 
beautiful trees covered with toys and lights 
and flowers, and oh, they were the loveliest 
things I’d ever seen! The streets were very 
cold, as I said just now, but our way was short. 
So I was really very sorry when I was carried 
into a still darker street, where there were no 
shops, and soon after into a house. The room 
was even darker than the street, until he lit 
a candle, then I saw I was in asort of office. 
He put the candle on the table by me, and 


began to write; he wrote rapidly, and his face 
i 


VOL. XCVII.—29 


wore a happy, eager look. Softly the pen went 
over the paper, and there was no other sound 
in the room. I leaned forward and read :— 
** My DARLING, 
Of all flowers that ever bloomed, a rose is the sweetest 
and purest. 
Of all women that ever lived, you are the purest 
and dearest. 
Can you not see the wonderful similarity at 
once? 





A woman is often sweet without being dear, 
! but never dear unless she is sweet. Then, my 
| queen, you make even the rose blush for shame 
; at your superiority ; for you are at once the 
| dearest, the sweetest, the purest ‘queen rose 
of the rosebud garden of girls.’ 

How will that do for a Christmas compliment, 


my little girl? Does it satisfy you? This 
little rose, that I send, has a story, too. Will 


you listen? It is this :— 

‘ There is a poor fellow who loves you more 
than words can express (of course you ’ve heard 
all this before, but the new part is coming pre- 
sently) ; but there are great golden keys that 
must open the palace, before he can get the 
princess. To-morrow, while the sun shines 
brightly, and the Christmas chimes are ring- 
ing, he will go te this great gaoler, and ask 
again for the fairest princess that ever the sun 
shone on.’ 

| May not the blessed sun turn his henest love 
| into golden keys? and may not the merry 
_ Chimes lend some sweetness to his earnest 
voice? I believe they will, my darling. Lbelieve 
Christmas will give me a fairer, sweeter rose 
| than I send to you.”’ 

While he was writing, a door ct the far end 
| of the room opened, and a sweet, anxious wo- 
_ man’s face looked in, then disappeared. Pre- 
| gently she came back bearing a tray, and came 
; and stood at his side. 

| **Here is your supper, Hugh.’’ 

in @ Yes, mother.’’ 

The woman set the tray down on the table 
| With a low sigh, and, laying her hand on his 
shoulder, said :— 

*‘Are you writing to her, dear ?’’ 

“ Yes.” 

Then there was a long pause. 

** Ave you certain she is worthy of all this, 
' Hugh ?”’ 

The young man raised his head, and leaned 
it back against his mother, looked up into her 
face with a bright smile, said :-— 

“* Very certain, mother dear.” 

In a few minutes he took the light and tray, 
_and followed her from the room. 

So, as I was in the dark, I folded my petals 
and fell asleep. 

What a grand room I awoke in! There 
,were soft draperies and mirrors, lovely pic- 

tures and beautiful vases. I stood on the win- 
dow seat, basking in the golden sunlight that 
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streamed in, and unfolded my petals to be 
kissed. I do not know how long I stood thus, 
for I had no means by which to tell the time, 
but it passed as all pleasant times does—very 
rapidly. The sun was sending his long golden 
shafts across the room, however, when I heard 
a rustle, and the curtains were drawn aside. 
What a lovely vision stood before me! Old as 
I am, I have never forgotton the love-light in 
those exquisite eyes, the beautiful coloring in 
those dimpled cheeks, the scarlet-smiling lips, 





and the rich waves of gleaming hair, made | 
into a girlish knot at the back of her head. | 
ings, by her father, with many imprecations 


She took my half-open bud between her soft 
palms, and kissed me again and again, and 
laid me against her warm cheek, and said 
sweet things with her lovely eyes. I felt very 
happy in my new home, just now. 

The girl was still holding me to her lips, 
when a voice said :-— 

** Margarate !”’ 

She dropped me instantly, and held out both 
hands, with a low ery of joy. I looked up, 
and saw my friend of the night before. 

‘‘Not yet, my darling,’’ he said, with a sad 
smile, folding his arms. ‘‘ Not yet; I do not 
come, as you think, with your father’s consent. 
I saw him an hour ago, and he not only refused 
his consent, but forbid me the house; and 
said he had always intended you as the wife 
of some rich man, and not for a poor fellow 
like me.”’ 

His voice was very low and trembling. Mar- 
garate turned and buried her face in her 
hands. 

** could never have nerved myself to tell you 
this, my darling, if your hand had been laid 


dear self into his arms, and called her his 
**queen,’’ his ‘‘ Christmas rose.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 
‘The sun is gone, the sky is dark, 
The sea is ruffled o’er; 
Ah, me! where is that little bark 
That left the joyous shore ?’’ 


So, after all, my home was not to be in the 


grand mansion, but in the humble home, where 
I was sent with the rest of Margarate’s belong- 


and threats. 
I did not regret the change, however, for I 


| was very happy wherever Margarate was; and 


I lived in the little parlor where she sat, and 
sewed, and talked, and smiled, and sang 
snatches of sweet, old songs. How bright 
those evenings were when the curtains were 
drawn, and the fire mended, and the kettle 
sang! How beautiful and sweet Margarate 
was! How lovingly she laid her hand on 
Hugh’s shoulder! How fondly she talked and 
smiled! I used to look at her and think that 
she was like some exquisite figure in a picture, 
so bright and warm she seemed in her gleam- 
ing dresses, against the quaint, soft back- 
ground. I used to wonder what had become 


| of the cold, cross father. I used to wonder 


how the grand house felt without that dear 
face and soft voice. I used to wonder if the 
sun came in at the same window, and crept 


| like a golden serpent along the floor, and found 
out the dust and nothing more, then crept as 


in mine. I could never have left you to be | 


sold by a cruel father, for thousands of gold, if | 


I had kissed you, my princess. But there is 
yet time to decide, my little girl, and you must 
do it now. If you marry this man, you will 
have untold riches, a great many friends, and 
the comfort of knowing you have filled your 
father’s coffers. If you marry me, my darling, 
you will lose all these richas, and have but a 
poor home at best—but not poverty. I would 


silently back again. I used to wonder all this, 
as I sat and bloomed in that quaint little parlor 
window. 

Thus days wore into weeks, and weeks into 
months. The Easter-lilies bloomed and were 
gone; the summer roses blossomed and died; 
the golden-rod was brown and sear on the 
hill-tops, when there came a new light into 
Margarate’s eyes. Her face was sadder now, 
and there came tears into her eyes, sometimes, 


| . . sas 
| when she sat alone in the gloaming waiting for 


not ask you to share that with me. You will | 


lose all your grand friends, but there will be a 
mother to welcome and love and cherish you. 
And I, my darling, will love you ten thousand 
times better than all the whole world. Will 
you come, my little pringess ?’’ 

His voice was so deep and low, with emotion, 
as scarcely to be heard. She stood trembling 
for one moment, only one moment, then turned 
and held out her hands once more, with just 
the sweetest look that ever woman’s face wore. 
He did not take them, however, but her own, 


| 
| 





Hugh. Sometimes she would come and sit for 
whole hours together on a little, low chair close 
by Hugh’s side as he wrote. Then, again, she 
would stand and look toward her old home, 
and a sort of wild, despairing look would steal 
across her face, and she would say, with a sob, 
‘* Father, father, will you forgive me ?’’ 

I noticed how the dear little old lady fol- 
lowed her anxiously with her eyes, and how 
Hugh was ever tender and loving. So, one 
day, when the sun was sinking low in the west, 
and all was bleak and cold, she got up, put on 
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her bonnet and shawl, and came and stood over 
me for some minutes, then stooped and kissed 
me, as she had done once before, and went out. 


The sky turned from crimson to purple, and | 
|of this before?’’ Hugh said, in an agonized 


from purple to gray. Hugh came in, once or 
twice, mended the fire, took a little piece of 
work—lying with a tiny thimble and pair of 
scissors on a chair—and put them on a table, 


smiled, and went out. 


I thought she said father, but must be mistaken, 
as I always supposed he was dead.’’ 

The doctor did not move. 

**Good heavens! Why bave I not thought 


way, as he sprang from his seat; and, before 


the doctor could turn around, he was out of 


It was very dark when Margarate came in, | 


but she did not light a candle; she only 
crouched down before the fire, trembling and 
pale. 
kept repeating, ‘‘7hey shall not know; they 


shall not know.’’ 


had never expected to see together. 
It frightened me to see her, and she | 


the room on his way to the dark, cold man- 


| gion, 


Scarcely an hour had passed when steps 
were heard, and the two men came in that I 
The old 
man was much altered, for there were deep 


| wrinkles under his eyes, but there was still 


And so it was J knew that Margarate had | 
| that sick chamber, where death stood ready to 


been to her father’s house, and come back bro- 
ken-hearted. 

When Hugh came in with his mother, they 
found her very ill. 

Thoge were dark days to me, those that fol- 
lowed. The night that they found Margarate 
so ill, there were, strange, hushed voices, and 
muffled steps; and Hugh came and went like 
a ghost. Sometimes he would sit over the fire 
and bury his face in his hands for an hour at 
a time, then get up quietly and go up stairs. 
So it was that the sun came into the room the 
next morning and shone upon Hugh sitting 
before the fire with a soft little bundle in his 
arms. But the poor little mother did not know 
that there was such a thing in all the world; 
and the poor little baby cried for the soft arms 
that would never hold it, and refused to be 
comforted. So, when the west was crimson and 
gold, they closed its little eyes and put the 
same rosebud that Margarate kissed into its 
little folded hands; and two little blossoms 
were laid away to rest in the mother earth. 

7 * * * ~ 

This seemed but the beginning of a multi- 
tude of dark days ; I never counted them—they 
were so many. 

One uight, as Hugh sat over the fire, the bit- 
ter tears falling fast, the doctor came softly in, 
and went up to the fire-place, and leaned on 
the mantel with one arm, while he looked into 
the fire. His face showed too plainly what he 
was thinking of. Hugh read this with one 
glance, and said, with a shudder :— 

‘Is there no hope? Can you not give me 
some little hope ?”’ 

How I felt for that strong man, bowed down 
in his great grief! 

The doctor did not take his eyes off the fire, 
but said, in a soft voice :— 

**T cannot see that there is any, unless some- 
thing can be done to relieve her brain. Can 
there not be some one whom she wishes to see ? 


some of that great sternness on his face. And 
it was not till many hours had been passed in 


receive his victim, that his great misery and 
remorse slipped from him like a garment when 
his daughter came to, and smiled up at him, 


| and called his name. 


So, as the two men sat together in the dead 
of night, the whole story came out. How Mar- 
garate had been the child of an unloved moth- 
er, and had always been to him little more 
than a beautiful toy, to be sold to the highest 
bidder. But when he found that this toy, that 
was to have brought him thousands, was gone, 
he tried to hate her, and forbid her name to be 
mentioned. How he cast from him the dear 
heart that begged for forgiveness, and found, 
all too soon, his great mistake; for, when that 
sad face left the house, all peace of mind went 
with it. How he had been haunted all these 
weeks by her last look, it was so like her dead 
mother’s, and hoped each day she would come 
How his conscience told him that 
But 


back again. 
if his daughter died, he had killed her. 


now the two men sat and sobbed over their 


mutual grief. 
So days went on; but there was now a great 
hope, and time proved this hope to be no false 


| one, for I saw my dear Margarate seated once 
| more at the fireside, and this time it was be- 


| tween her father and Hugh. 


And they were 


| all so happy together, with the firelight stream- 


| 


ing upon them, making everything so rusy and 
bright, that Christmas Eve. 

How did I get here? I was brought by Mar- 
garate, and planted on the grave of the little 
babe she had never so much as seen or kissed. 

But there are many little ones in that home 
now, for they come very often with grandfather, 


| when the days are bright, to put flowers on the 


| little one’s grave. 


| 
i 


Ah, me! the wind has robbed me of my 


| blossom at last, and carries it shivering away 


on the blast that tells me Christmas has come 


; with its bells and sweet music. 
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THE OLD GATE. 





BY FANNIE E. FOSTER. 





‘* AND the pasture-gate has fallen,”’ 

Adds the old, loquacious friend, 

As he sits beneath our gas-lights, 
Where to-night strange memories blend. 


**Oft upon its rusty hinges 
I the mended thing would set, 
For the sake of you and Dora, 
And our white-winged Antoinette, 


** But one day of last November, 
Down the ridge a northern blast 
Came with mad intent and purpose, 
And the poor gate groaned its last.’’ 


Dear old gate! where oft in childhood 
To its bars [ awkward clung, 
Swinging idly, singing wildly, 
Till the copse with echoes rung. 
While the maple-boughs above me 
Cast a cooling, grateful shade, 
And the twit’ring birds in wonder 
All my hoyden pranks surveyed. 


Where our pale and patient Dora 
Would her gentle. voicings lend, 

To my strains more incanorous 
Than in froggies’ concerts blend. 


And our neighbor’s comely daughter, 
Rosy, graceful Antoinette, 

In my rear would creep a-tip-toe 
Till our eyes in laughter met. 


** Crushing daisies, pink-balled clover 
Where your Vandal footsteps fell,’’ 
Oft I’d ery in gleeful chiding 
To the maid we loved so well. 


One by one the years have fallen 

Like dead blooms from Time’s great tree ; 
Loved companions now are angels, 

And I’m waiting by the sea. 


** Dreaming ?”’ asks my lordly husband, 
As he clasps a jewelled wrist. 

** Dear, the old gate had its mem’ries’’— 
From my eyes the tears are kissed. 





oo 
> 


MORNING SONG. 





Comtne jn purity fresh and bright, 

Out of the gloom of the darkening night, 
Free in its freshness from sin or stain, 
Full with its promise and hopes of gain ; 
Innocent, joyous, and peaceful born 

Out of the heavens the glad new morn! 


Yesterday’s sorrows and cares are dumb, 
Vaguely the morrow cries still, ‘‘ I come.”’ 
Ah, let to-day bring us truer life, 

Let it for us end all bitter strife ' 

Fresh from sweet heaven, oh, glad new day, 
Banish the darkness and sin away ! 





THE IVORY GATES; OR, THE 
SHADOW LADY. 





BY CLARA F. GUERNSEY. 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue terms of Mr. Dalrymple’s will were no 


| sooner made known, than Miss Stone arose in 


wrath, and carried her unhappy young cou- 


sin to her own house. 


Electa submitted passively, and in the same 
unchanging silence. Dr. Markham did not 


| oppose the move, for he thought that perhaps 


change of scene might act as a restorative, 


though Miss Stone was not exactly the guardian 


whom he would have chosen. 
To take her to his own home was out of the 
question on account of Mrs. Markham’s pecu- 


| liar temper. Mr. and Mrs. Howe were board- 


ing, and Electa had no intimate friends or near 


| relations to whom she could look for an asylum. 


Miss Stone’s house was by no means a cheer- 
ful place. That part of her life which Miss 
Stone did not spend in interpreting dark say- 
ings was one long campaign against dust and 
flies, things which are apt to enter with sun- 


| shine and fresh air, and so the windows were 


mostly kept shut, and the sun excluded with 
green paper blinds and drab-colored curtains. 
The carpets, the wall .papers, the curtains, 


the whole furniture of the house had a wan and 


faded aspect, as had also the gray outside of 
the high-piled, steep-roofed mansion. 

The ‘‘ best room’’ had never been used since 
the funeral of Miss Stone’s parents, and it 
seemed as if the funeral air still lingered within 


| its walls. 


Over the mantlepiece, framed and glazed, 
were innumerable locks of hair shorn from the 
heads of various dead and gone Stones and 
Van Sandtwycks, and under each lock was 
the date of the once owner’s birth and death. 

On a square table, on the great family Bible, 
was the head of a mummy, brought home by 
some dead seafarer, and ranged round in regu- 
lar order were many coffin-plates removed at 
the last moment from the coffin, as if to be keep- 
sakes from death himself. The least reference 
to these mournful relics would call out from 
Miss Stone the whole tale of each sickness and 
death, and the history of each funeral. 

In the common sitting-room were more locks 
of hair, and here was stored Miss Stone’s 
library, containing many books which it would 
seem no human being but herself could ever 
read, ponderous essays of forgotten theologians, 
and labored interpretations of Daniel, Ezekiel, 
and the Revelations, which relentless Time had 
brought to naught. 
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Here also was a chart with mystic and won- 
derful devices, supposed to present to initiated 
eyes a complete exposition of the Apofalypse, 
abounding in creatures of grim and strange 
aspect, angel, beast, and devil all having a 
strong family resemblance, and all dominated 
and controlled by the mystic horsemen, who, 
adopting modern improvements, were armed 
with huge old-fashioned horse-pistols. This 
chart was the pride of Miss Jemima’s heart, 
and, with the excéption of its author, she was 
supposed to be the only person on earth who 
had ever undérstood its mysteries. 

The whole house seemed to be dominated by 
the presence of the dead, and of him who, in 
Miss Jemima’s view of things, was rather the 
king of terrors than a messenger of peace. 


In this cheerful mansion, Miss Jemima lived 


alone wiih her old servant, Hepsey, who was 
a sort of second self, and who, though a faith- 
ful old soul, was very short of temper and 
tongue. 

Electa, however, seemed in no way to heed 
the change in her surroundings. She took her 
food when it was given her, she rose and lay 


down as they chose, and sat all day in the | 


gloomy room with her hands folded in her lap, 
apparently no more conscious of the world 
about her than a stone. Miss Jemima was old, 
and Hepsey was rheumatic, and the poor girl 


was no slight addition to their cares, and it | 


might be that they were sometimes out of pa- 
tience and found fault rather sharply with one 
who, as it seemed, needed only to make the 
slightest effort to be prefeetly well; but of 
kindness or unkindness she was utterly heed- 
less. 

When Asa came over and learned the state 


into which Miss Dalrymple had fallen, he at | 


once sent word to Miss Jemima that it was his 


intention to provide for her cousin, and asked | 


her to name the sum she wished to receive for 
the unfortunate girl’s board and maintenance. 
Miss Stone, intensely indignant, wrote on the 
back of the letter an intimation that, from a 
thread to a shoe-latchet, she, acting for Electa, 
would not take a thing that was his, and added, 
moreover, ‘‘Cursed be he that perverteth the 
judgment of the stranger and the fatherless.’’ 
He could not make the old lady hear reason, 
and he contented himself with putting the sum 
left to Electa for her wedding gear into the 
bank to her credit. Mr. Dalrymple’s estate 
was much larger than he had expected. The 
business under 
man’s well-trained head clerk was still going 
on, and Asa found himself overwhelmed with 
affairs. 

It was true that Doctor Markham, Mr. Howe, 


the guidance of the dead | 


| the Dunbars, and a few other people made no 
secret of their disapproval, and that some of 
the Dalrymples’ old circle and a few of his 
| father’s friends looked very coldly upon him ; 

but the public sentiment of the little world 
| was very much divided, and nrany maintained 

that he had done the only right and reasonable 
Marriage with 


thing there was to be done. 
Electa had been out of the question ; the very 
conditions of Mr. Dalrymple’s will showed that 
he had himself been aware of her infirmity. 
Asa Malbone had declared his willingness to 
make any provision Miss Stone would name for 
the poor girl, and what more could he do? If 
they chose to refuse it, that was their affair. 
Mr. Malbone, meantime, feeling the impor- 
' tance of the world’s good opinion to a man in 
his position, did his best to conciliate favor, and 
| in a great measure he succeeded. He gave his 
mind to the affairs of the business thus left to 
‘his guidance, and Mr. Prickett was surprised 
| at the good sense he showed, his readiness to 
learn by the experience of others, and dropped 
his coldness and surliness, and hoped that Mr. 
| Malbone would not sell out, but continue to 
|rule over the office, the warehouse, and the 
ships ; and of the general public, Mr. Prickett 
was soon but the type, for there were few who 
could resist his manner, his address, and his 
admirable good sense. To a few of his father’s 
old friends he condescended to explain him- 
| self more fully, and succeeded in convincing 
most of them of the goodness of his cause. 
Miss Stone, however, refused to admit him 
| into her house, and when he would fain have 
| stopped her in the street, she passed on straight 
and stiff, until he followed her, and attempted 
once more to address her on the subject of that 
provision for Electa which he was still anxious 
to make, and which he was now inclined to 
think need not be as large as he had at first 
| intended. Then the old lady’s wrath, borrow- 
| ing the words of David and of the prophets, 
blazed out upon him in all its force, unre- 
strained by considerations of time or place, she 
| denounced upon him all the judgments threat- 
ened to rebellious Israel, and to them that draw 
| iniquity with cords of vanity and sin as it were 
| with a cart rope. 
| It was useless to argue or remonstrate, and 
he turned away, but not before a gathering 
| crowd had began to look strangely upon him ; 
nor was it agreeable on looking back to see the 
| old sibyl with her ivory staff upraised in her 
trembling hand, nor to hear her shrill, quiver- 
ing voice calling to him as he hastened along 
| the street. 
‘* Beware!’’ she cried; ‘‘ beware of the sec- 
ond death !’’ 





| 
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Busy himself as he would that afternoon, 
the words rang in his ears once and again. 

He wrote to Mrs. Weir about the state of 
things, and the very cold shoulder which was 
turned upon him by the pastor and a few of 
his father’s people. That they were in the 
minority mattered no more to him than Morde- 
cai’s minority did to Haman. 

Mrs. Weir had come home from Boston, and 
, was busying herself already about her wed- 
ding gear. She wrote that Aunt Marjorie had 
been perfectly content to remain with dear old 
Sarah, and that she had left the old lady quite 
happy and comfortable, to the intense relief of 
her own mind. 

It was very wicked in people to talk in that 
unkind manner about him, but one must have 
some regard to the opinion of the world. As to 
Mr. Howe, she had always known that he was 
a horrid man, and his wife and Mrs. Dunbar 
were not worth minding, only it was worth 
while to stand well in public opinion, especially 
for him, whom she hoped to see sometime take 
a prominent place in the world. She thought 
perhaps he had better give the church a little 
present—subscribe for an addition to Mr. 
Howe’s salary. Ministers were much like 
other men—Mrs. Weir presumed that Mr. 
Howe’s sense of virtue would be a good deal 
modified by an addition to his income. 

Asa laughed a little as he read this bit of 
worldly wisdom, and resolved to act on the ad- 
vice. He wrote a check for a handsome sum, 
and sent it to the officers of the church, who told 
the minister of Mr. Malbone’s subscription. 

To their wonder, Mr. Howe utterly refused 
to receive the money. It might be Mr. Mal- 
bone’s to give in law, but it was not in equity. 
It was represented to him that, even if there 
were some doubt about the exact justice of Asa’s 
proceedings, there was no reason whatever 
why some of the late Mr. Dalrymple’s property 
should not go to the support of the Gospel, 
whereupon Mr. Howe made allusions to the cor- 
ruptions of the Romish Church. He was as 
inflexible as Miss Stone herself, and as he had 
two deacons on his side, at last the other offi- 
cers were fain, after much protesting, to make a 
virtue of necessity. They sent back Mr. Mal- 
bone’s check with a note stating that, ‘‘ under 
the cireumstances,’’ Mr. Howe declined to re- 
ceive the offering; and they added that, so far 
from bearing any ill will to Mr. Malbone, for 
whose father they had entertained such love 
and respect, they were most anxious that he 
should walk in the ways of that departed saint, 
and that they should continue to pray for his 
spiritual welfare, which pious intimation ex- 
pressed rather more disapprobation than if they 





had, like Miss Stone, called him spawn of the 
red dragon, and a son of perdition. 

Asa was greatly annoyed, provoked, and 
mortified. He knew the other men well enough 
to know that they had acted under the leader- 
ship of their new pastor. It vexed him to find 
Sylvanus more capable than he had thought of 
filling his father’s place, and a feeling toward 
Mr. Howe very like hatred took possession of 
his heart. 

Then old Myra—Myra who had held him in 
her arms when a baby, who had baked little 
turnovers for him when a child, and who had 
always maintained that he and his doings were 
perfection—even Myra turned upon him, and 
told him with intense scorn that he was a dis- 
grace to his father’s name, end she was ashamed 
of him; and, having thus expressed her 9pin- 
ion, Myra, with ber heart hot within her, left 
the Dalrymple kitchen, where she had ruled 
so many years, and betook herself and her sav- 
ings to a little old house, where she and Aunt 
Katy, who was now very old and infirm, main- 
tained a joint establishment. 

It was absurd that a man of Mr. Malbone’s 
standing, education, and ability should be 
troubled about the opinion of an illiterate old 
black cook, but some way Myra’s defection hurt 
Asa more than the coldness of Mr. Howe and 
the deacons. 

He tried to forget it, however, and, applying 
himself more and more to his business, soon 
found that he was acquiring a knowledge of its 
details, and that his undertakings were full of 
favorable promise. 

Mr. Long’s legacy, under Mr. Perkins’ judi- 
cious management, had nearly doubled, and he 
was every day winning more and more the good 
opinion of the general public, his promised 
bride was young, rich, and beautiful, and pas- 
sionately devoted to him, and certainly he had 
every reason to call himself a happy and fortu- 
nate man. He told himself continually that 
he had done right, and that the sundering of a 
few old friendships, outgrown and left behind, 
was a matter for rejoicing rather than regret. 
He felt that every day he was gaining strength 
of character, for, day by day, the vague mis- 
givings, the whispers of doubt, the suspicion of 
his own motives was dying away, and more 
and more he rose superior to all sentimental 
considerations, and looked at all things in what 
he knew to be a practical business light. 

He did not, however, take up his old quar- 
ters in his father’s house, still less become an 
inmate at the Dalrymple place, where Aaron 
and Jerusha, who paid their court to him as- 
siduously, were placed in charge. It might be 
that, in the familar rooms where he had passed 
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his chifdhood and spent so many hours with 
Electa, he feared to meet that ghost of his old 
self, a haunting, invisible presence which would 
now and ther come and stand beside his bed, 
or enter, unbidden, his place of business, a 
vexing, sorrowful phantom which he never 
dared to question. 

He changed Mr. Dalrymple’s old office-room 
for another less dark and close, and he breathed 
more freely when no longer surrounded by 
those familiar four walls within which the old 
gentleman had so long carried on his affairs. 
There was the place where his hat had hung, 
the very blotting pad on the desk was marked 
with his name, and Asa almost felt as if some 
day the dead man might walk in upon him 
and demand an account of his stewardship. 

He busied himself more and more, he worked 
and wrote letters, and studied the state of 


the markets. There began to grow upon him 





As of old, he never found Mrs. Weir alone, 
but she made plenty ef opportunities to be 
with him only; and, when he saw the intense 
pleasure she seemed to take in his society, her 
passionate love, her delight in the touch of his 
hand and in his kiss, he blamed himself that 
he could not return her devotion in full, and 
that there were days when he half shrank from 
her caresses, and almost dreaded the sound of 
her high, clear voice. 

Her love for him was the most real trait in 
a character which, to an ordinary observer, 
seemed wanting in earnestness. She delighted 
in show and display, and had a pleasure in 
possession simply as such. Her silks, her 
laces, her jewels, her fine furniture, and her 
money were dear, as it seemed, to her very 
soul. Though lavish in her expenses, she 
looked carefully after her household, and 


| allowed no waste; nor was it hardly possible 


a feverish anxiety to increase his capital, and | 


with this 
Weir, he felt that his life should have been full 
of interest. 

His place in the world had satisfied Mr. Dal- 


rymple. The old gentleman had apparently 


desire and with his love for Mrs. | 


loved his work and taken a pride in it, and in | 


Success, as in adversity, had borne himself like 
a man who found life worth living. There 


were days, however, when Mr. Malbone found | 


himself wondering whether, indeed, his pre- 
decessor like himself had found it a task almost 
unbearable to keep up even a show of interest 
in the things of this life. Was it a fixed fact 


that, as the delusions of youth faded away, all | 


humanity was forced to prove true the awful 
saying that ‘‘man walketh in a vain sha- 
dow ?”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 

A cay company of friends from Boston were 
visiting Mrs. Weir. They, were unlike any 
people with whom Mr. Malbone had ever been 
on familiar terms. They lived, apparently, 
only for amusement, but they seemed, some- 
times at least, to find what they sought. One 





party of pleasure succeeded another; there | 


were rides, and drives, and picnics, dancing in 
the evening, some card-playing, and some con- 
siderable wine-drinking. 


Asa felt that his health was not what it had 


been, and he took more wine than he ever had 
before to keep up his strength. He laughed 


for the most skilful servant to rob Mrs. Weir. 
Mr. Perkins declared that no one could ever 
get the better of her in a bargain, and that in 
business matters the only trouble was that she 
was apt to be ‘‘ just a little too close,’’ even for 
her own interest. 

One peculiarity of the little woman was her 
extreme dread of death. She clung to life 
with an almost dreadfu! intensity. The men- 
tion of a funeral made her wretched; and she 
did not like to go to church because, as she 
said, there was always something in the pray- 
ers to make one think of horrible things. 

An ancient Roman could not have refrained 
more scrupulously from ill-omened words. If 
absolutely obliged to speak of the dead, she 
woyld say they had ‘‘gone away,’’ or had 
‘been taken.’’ She seemed to live in a per- 
petual attempt to forget the inevitable. As 
for any idea of a future life, she appeared to 
shudder at the very thought of the dark river 
which must be passed to reach the other side 
of life, so that the most dear and sacred names, 
only because they suggested a kingdom not of 
this world, filled her with horror. Her lover 
was a good deal shocked when he discovered 
that his promised bride had no sort of religious 
feeling or belief. Her only idea of piety was 
going to church, and even that was a sort of 
necessary penance exacted by society, and 
she avoided it whenever it was possible. He 
had drifted away from his own faith almost 


| as imperceptibly as he had from other youthful 
| illusions, but he felt that religion was as much 


and talked, and threw himself with eagerness 


into all schemes of pleasure at such times as 


he could spare from his business; but the world | 


was altered some way, and the zest was gone 
from everything. 


a part of a woman as long hair or her personal 
apparel, and that without it the feminine cha- 
racter was hardly complete, even though she 
made a god of her husband. However, he 
hoped she weuld see things differently in time ; 
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and meanwhile she kept up a very respectable 
appearance of a Sunday. 

He went to church with her when he came 
to visit her, and there were even hours when 
he too wished that all allusions to the end of 
this life had been left out of the service. For 
the most part, however, his attention was but 


the respectable show exacted by the place and | 


time. 

Unlike many young ladies, Mrs. Weir had 
no pets about the house; neither cat, dog, nor 
bird claimed her attention. One day when 
Asa was with her, Miss Austin, one of her 
Boston friends, came into the parlor, holding 
in her arms a little half-starved kitten, which 
she said she had found in the street. Miss 
Austin was a somewhat loud, noisy young wo- 
man, very pretty and rather silly. Mr. Mal- 
bone did not much fancy her, bat he could noj 
but think that the young girl holding up the 
kitten to her soft cheek made a pretty picture. 

‘*Poor pussy !’’ said Mrs. Weir, with one of 
her sometime spasms of feeling; ‘‘I dare say 
it is hangry. Ring the bell, Julia, and tell 
them to bring it some milk.’’ 

The milk was brought; and, as the kitten 
began to lap it up, Mrs. Weir bent down and 
stroked its fur. Had a coal) of fire touched the 
little beast, it could hardly have shown more 
terror. Growling and spitting, and fluffing up 
its fur, it fled under a chair; and, as the lady 
tried to coax it out, had Miss Austin not caught 
it, it would have flown in her face. 

** How odd!’’ said Miss Austin, as she held 
the little, trembling thing. ‘Don’t animals 
ever like you, Mrs. Weir? Our cat and dog 
acted just so when you were at our house.”’ 

For a second it seemed as if Mrs. Weir were 
almost as ready to fly at Miss Austin as the cat 
had been to attack herself; but the look which 
seemed to transform her beautiful face into that 
of a fury passed almost before it had been seen. 

‘*T suppose they know I don’t care much 
about them,” she said, quietly. ‘* You’d bet- 
ter take your pet into the kitchen, Julia. The 
cook said she wanted a cat to keep the rats 
away, but none of ours seem to stay.’’ 

Miss Austin carried away the kitten; but, 
though she and the cook did their best to keep 
it in the house, with the perversity of its race 
it persisted in running away. 

Children also seemed to find few attractions 
in Mrs. Weir. Mrs. Austin had brought «ith 
her her nurse and her baby, a beautiful little 
boy of eighteen months. He was not at all a 
shy child, and went willingly to strangers, but 
if Mrs. Weir came near him he would scream 
as if he were going into fits, in spite of the 
sweetmeats and playthings with which she 


| tried to win his good graces. Julia and the 
nurse thought it very odd that Darling should 
| be so afraid of Mrs. Weir, and agreed, like two 
silly young things as they were, that if they 
were ‘‘in Mr. Malbone’s place,’’ they should 
be afraid to marry a woman whom neither dogs, 
| eats, nor children could endure. 
Mrs. Weir showed some vexation at the 
| caprices of Darling, and when all her efforts 
failed to conciliate him, she appeared to dislike 
the child almost as much as if he had been 
| &@ grown-up, rational person; and when Asa 
played with the baby she could not conceal 
her jealousy. 

‘*She could not bear,’’ she said, ‘‘ that he 
should caress any one but herself.”’ 

Asa gave up petting the child with not un- 
mingled regret, for, though he was, or rather 
had been, fond of children, there was a look 
in the baby’s eyes that reminded him of Electa 
| Dalrymple. It did occur to him, however, that 
it would be somewhat inconvenient to have a 
wife who could not endure to see her husband 
caress even a baby, and he was unpleasantly 
reminded of Mrs. Doctor Markham’s peculiari- 
ties. 

He heard from Mrs. Weir that her aunt was 
more happy and contented than she had been 
tor years. The room where the old lady had 
sat with her wheel had been elegantly fitted 
up; the old farniture had, Mrs. Weir said, 
been sent to its owner. Now and then a sort 
of misgiving about Miss Reed would cross Asa’s 
mind, a suspicion of something he hardly knew 
what; but, like all other feelings which did 
not immediately concern his own interests, it 
was faint and transient. 

Electa he had never seen since her parents’ 
death. He tried to persuade himself that the 
shock of their loss had destroyed the balance 
of her mind, and that she had never read his 
| letter. It was a natural supposition, and cer- 
tainly the most satisfactory under the circum- 
stances. Sometimes, however, as he passed 
the old Dalrymple house, and glanced along 
the path he had so often trod, Electa’s once 
familiar presence would seem to stand in the 
porch, and her eyes to look into his with sad 
| surprise and pathetic warning. 


CHAPTER V. 


Wate Mr. Malbone’s affairs were going on 
in this prosperous manner, Electa’s state re- 
mained unchanged, and Miss Stone was at her 
wit’s end what to do. HKepsey was cress, and 
the care of the unhappy girl was no small ad- 
dition to her labors. 


} 
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Miss Stone was by no means rivh, and she 
contracted her own personal expenses to the 
narrowest compass in order to provide a special 
attendant for the invalid; and then Hepsey 
quarrelled with the woman, who, moreover, 
stole poor Electa’s clothes, and, as Miss Stone 
found out, treated her charge with great harsh- 
ness, and even personal abuse. 

Miss Stone was not a very cheerful person, 
but it tried even her nerves to see the girl in 
her black dress sitting motionless hour after 
hour in the same place with that look of horror 
frozen on her face. Her bodily health did not 
seem to suffer, but no one who saw her could 
doubt that some awful unknown pain tortured 
her soul. 

The Doctor tried every resource of medicine, 
and she was taken to ride and to walk, but all 
seemed equally useless; and at last he bade 
them let her alone, and trust to nature to work 
a cure. 

While matters were in this state, Mrs. Gow- 





not unworthy instrument in elevating the tone 
of female education in this country; and,’’ 
added the old lady, bringing her oration toa 
close, ‘‘I have bought a house in the suburbs 
of Boston, and intend te devote myself to the 
education of my two nieces, Phyllis and Mari- 
anne, for to both I am left the only guardian. 
Phyllis was very fond of Miss Dalrymple, who 
was extremely kind to her. Change of air and 
the society of the children may do something 
for this poor child; and I am sure no care shall 
be wantiag on my part.’’ 

Miss Stone consented; and Doctor Markham 
highly approving the plan, it was agreed that 
Electa should go home with Mrs. Gowers, who 
was to return in a few days. 

Mrs. Gowers was a very different person from 
Miss Jemima Stone, and, when Mr. Malbone 
returned from a visit to Mrs. Weir, he was by 


| no means pleased to find how she had been 


| employed. 


ers, Electa’s old schoolmistress, came to see | 


her. 
town, and had heard the tale with great in- 


She had been visiting a friend in the 


dignation at Mr. Malbone, for whom the old | 


lady would hear no excuse. Had she known 


the part her own sister had taken in the mat- | 
| will had not been drawn up by Mr. Linley, 


ter, she would, probably, have given a still 
more emphatic contradiction than she did to 


the tale that Eiecta’s insanity had shown itself 


at school. 
lar pupil, absence had made her heart grow 
fonder, and now, in Electa’s forlorn state, Mrs. 


Gowers was ready to declare that a more amia- | 


ble, intellectual, and docile young lady had 
never left her seminary. 


In fact, in the case of this particu- | 


| 


Mrs. Gowers’s reputation for piety, for pru- | 


dence, for practical good sense, for every ad- 
mirable quality, stood high, and the decided 
way in which she took Miss Dalrymple’s part 
had its influence. 

To her, as to every one else, Electa was per- 
fectly impassive, nor did she seem to feel at all 
the kind words and the caresses which the old 
lady lavished upon her, or to notice the tears 


which even that strong-minded and dignified | 


woman could not repress at the sad change in 
the once bright and happy girl. 

“Is she so all the while?’’ 
asked of Miss Stone. 

‘* Just exactly, ma’am,’’ said Miss Stone. ‘‘I 
am quite at a loss what to do.”’ 

**Suppose,’’ said Mrs. Gowers, after a little 
consideration, ‘‘{ were to take her home with 


Mrs. 


Gowers 


me for atime. I have resigned my school into 
the hands of a lady who I trust will continue 
to guide the institution by the same rules 
which, | may say without vanity, made it a 


The husband of Mrs. Gowers’s 
friend was no other than Mr. Linley, Mr. Dal- 


rymple’s former lawyer. He had looked rather 


| coldly on Mr. Malbone at first, but of late he 


had been somewhat more cordial. Mrs. Gow- 
ers, however, the more she looked into the 
affair of the will, was inclined to judge Mr. 


Malbone severely. She discovered that the 


but by another lawyer, a young man who had 
been a sort of half associate of Asa’s at col- 
lege. Mr. Linley had supposed that Mr. Dal- 
rymple had employed this young man partly 
because he himself was away, and partly to 
avoid the protest against such an unwise will 


| which Mr. Linley would not have failed to 


utter. 

Mrs. Gowers, however, looked at the matter 
in another light. She discovered that the will 
had been made soon after Asa’s first acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Weir. From Mrs. Howe she 
learned that Mr. Malbone’s attentions to the 
widow had been talked of before the fengage- 
ment had been declared, and, putting togethér 
her chain link by link, Mrs. Gowers began to 
suspect that Mr. Malbone had, by false repre- 
sentations of his devotion to Electa, induced 
Mr. Dalrymple to make this will in his favor. 


| He had, probably, even while flirting with Mrs. 
| : 

Weir, intended to keep his engagement, but 
| Mr. Dalrymple’s death had enabled him to 


i 


gratify his new fancy, and take possession of 
Electa’s rightful inheritance without burden- 
ing himself with her as his wife. 

These suspicions were, as we know, quite 
unjust, but they did not seem so to Mrs. Gow- 
ers, and she succeeded in impressing her own 
ideas on Mr. and Mrs. Linley, and on Doctor 
Markham. As for Miss Stone, she was only too 
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ready to rejoice in any iniquity on Asa’s part, 


i 
| 


at once adopted Mrs. Gowers’s theory, and | 


spoke of it as a proved fact. Mrs. Gowers 
hoped that Electa might recover her reason. 
If she did, she would know how to act for ber- 
self; if she did not, certainly her friends should 
make some attempt to set aside the will, so 
evidently founded on a false pledge, and the 
utter misconception that Mr. Malbone was a 
man of honor. 

Mr. Linley was a cautious man, but he as- 
sented to Mrs. Gowers, and came to an under- 
standing with Miss Stone and Doctor Markham 
to the effect that if, after a time, Miss Dalrym- 
ple did not grow better, some legal measures 
should be taken to secure for her use her fath- 
er’s property. 

When Mr. Malbone learned that Mrs. Gowers 
had carried Electa to Boston, he wrote a very 
polite letter, expressing his wish to make an 
annual provision for the young lady’s board 
and maintenance. 

Mrs. Gowers returned the shortest possible 
answer, to the effect that, not wishing to do 
anything that would compromise Miss Dalrym- 
ple’s interests in her father’s estate, she did 
not feel authorized to accept the offer. At 
present she was in circumstances which made 
Miss Dalrymple’s residence in her family no 
burden. The sentence about Miss Dalrymple’s 
interests made Asa suspect that some attempt 
was to be made to set aside the will, and the 
very cool reception he met with from Mr. Lin- 
ley increased his suspicions. 

The idea was not a pleasant one. True, he 
had found no very great comfort in the posses- 
sion of the property, but the idea of losing it 
was intolerable. He was bitterly indignant at 
Mrs. Gowers, to whose influence he attributed 
the design. He tried, however, to possess his 
soul in such peace as he might. He knew that 
his case was a strong one, and that none of 
those whom he supposed were about to take 
up the cause had more than a very question- 
able right to act in Electa’s name if she did 
not recover such mind as she had once pos- 
sessed. Should she come to herself, he felt 
almost sure that she would not allow the suit 
to be carried on. Inthe mean time he believed 
that Mrs. Gowers, in what she had done for 
Electa, was actuated simply by a wish to get 
hold of the Dalrymple property; and, as he 
thought over the whole matter, was convinced 
that the scheming and artful old woman had 
been one of the contrivers of the plan by 
which he had been led to engage himself to a 
lunatic. 

Electa suffered herself to be conveyed to 
Boston in the same passive silence with which 





she nad endured everything. It was plain 
that she, in a measure, understood what was 
said to her, as she obeyed a direct order, and 
would stand and sit and lie down as directed, 
but in no other way did she respond by so 
much as a look to question or entreaty. , 

Mrs. Gowers had a pretty house in what was 
then a suburban part of Boston, though brick, 
mortar, and business have long since made it 
their own. She had written to Phyllis that 
she was to bring Electa home with her, and 
had warned the child what to expect. 

Phyllis had never forgotten how Electa had 
withstood and conquered her Aunt Frances, 
and, as the poor girl was led into the house, 
she welcomed her with kisses and embraces, 
and calling her by every childish, caressing 
name, tried to win some notice in return. Mrs. 
Gowers thought she saw a faint change of ex- 
pression, as though, in its dumb anguish, the 
soul had heard, though it could not answer. 
As the days went on, there was certainly a 
slight improvement in Electa. Once or twice 
she was seen to look about her with a sort of 
dim perplexity, as if in a dream; and once, as 
little Marianne was playing with her doll and 
her kitten, something like a smile crossed her 
face. 

One day when Phyllis, no way reluctant, 
had thrown down her work and danced out of 
the room, Electa took up the seam, and began 
to push the unthreaded needle in and out. 
These signs were but slight, yet they were 
something, and Mrs. Gowers wrote of them 
hopefully to Doctor Markham. 

Since she had been entirely under Mrs. Gow- 
ers’s rule, and had been released from Miss 
Bartol’s constant worrying, Phyllis had very 
much improved. She had grown ashamed of 
her passions, had learned to control herself, 
and take some thought for others. 

Little Marianne Lee was an orderly, amia- 
ble little body who made no trouble, and the 
two children were both kind and gentle to 
Eiecta. 

Miss Bartol had married and gone to New 
York, and her sister could do as she liked with 
Miss Dalrymple without opposition or remon- 
strance. 

Electa had been in Boston for some weeks, 
and it was drawing toward August when Mrs, 
Gowers received bad news; the bank in which 
a considerable part of her property was in- 
vested failed hopelessly, to the surprise of the 
whole city. It was a blow to the old lady, who 
had spent the greater part of her life in the 
arduous task of educating and training girls, 
and who had looked forward to spending her 
old age with no greater burden than the care 
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of her two nieces. 
great difference in her income. 
Marianne were almost entirely dependent upon 


The loss would make a 
Phyllis and 


their aunt. 

What was she to do about Electa? 
hardly felt that she ought to assume the charge 
of the poor girl, and yet she could not think of 
sending her away now that there seemed a 
hope of her improvement. Greatly perplexed 
in mind, she was going slowly down stairs, 
when, as if to furnish an additional proof that 
misfortunes never come alone, her foot slipped, 
and she fell from the top of the stairs to the 
bottom. She was much hurt, and, unable to 
rise, was sure that she had sustained some 
serious injury. 

Phyllis and Marianne ran crying to call the 
two servants, a neighbor was summoned, the 
doctor was sent for, and Mrs. Gowers was car- 
ried inte her own room, which was on the 
ground floor. 

Electa was sitting there in her usual posture, 
her features motionless, her hands folded, a 
breathing statue; no one noticed her in the 
bustle. 

The doctor, who lived near, came almost 
directly, and a slight examination showed that 
Mrs. Gowers had fractured her hip-joint. Un- 
der the circumstances, it was terrible news. 
She knew what a long confinement awaited her 
before she could hope even to use a crutch ; and 
what was to become of those measures of econ- 
omy she had meant to adopt? who was to take 
care of the children, the house, and poor, help- 
less Electa? Mrs. Gowers, however, was not a 
woman to give way to vain lamentation. With 
her old habit of command, she stopped the 
sobs of the children, the outcries of the ser- 
vants, and told Phyllis to take Electa away. 

For the first time in months Electa rose to 
her feet of her own accord. She fixed her eyes 
on Mrs. Gowers with a look of inquiry that 
gradually changed to recognition, and then she 
walked with a firm step to the open window, 
and, half unclosing the blind, allowed the air 
and sun to play for a minute about her face, 
as if she were drinking in life from their in- 
fluence. 

The doctor, who knew what her state had 
been, watched her in silence. She put back 
her hair from her forehead, and then, as she 
crossed the room once more, and stood by the 
bedside, they all saw that her expression had 
entirely changed. 

**Dear Mrs. Gowers,” she said, in her own 
soft, natural voice, ‘‘I am afraid you are badly 
hurt. I have come back now. I do not think 
I shall lose myself again. If you will tell me, 
I shall know what to do.”’ 


She | 





CHAPTER VI. 

For a moment after Electa spoke, no one 
answered her. To Mrs. Gowers it seemed al- 
most as if one had risen from the dead, and a 
sort of awe held her silent. Then Phyllis cried, 
joyfully :— 

‘* Electa! Electa! Don’t you know me ?’’ 

Electa bent down and kissed her, softly. 

‘Yes,’ she said; ‘‘you are Phyllis—little 
Phyllis Dempster.’’ 

Mrs. Gowers, bewildered, doubtful, looked 
from her protegée to the Doctor for counsel. 

‘*You must have been very, very good to 
me,’’ said Electa, sitting down by the bed. 
‘* Indeed, I think I can be of some use now, if 
you will let me stay. I have never been out 
of my mind, though they said I was; I have 
been in great pain, but it is over. My mind 
went out of me, but it is come home again. If 
the Doctor will let me stay I will not be in the 
way.”’ 

The Doctor felt her pulse. It beat regularly 
and softly. Her hand was cool, her eyes were 
calm, her manner gentle and composed. 

‘*It is natural you should distrust me, sir,’ 
she said, quietly ; ‘‘ but I know myself better 
than any one else can know me; I shall make 
you no trouble.’’ 

** Let her stay,’’ said Mrs. Gowers, regaining 
her usual decision, and the Doctor allowed her 
to remain. 

Through the operation which followed, Electa 
kept her place without any sign either of faint- 
ness or of a relapse into her former condition. 
When at last it was over, and Mrs. Gowers had 
falien asleep, she left one of the servants sitting 
by the bedside, and went to find the two little 
girls. 

A kind neighbor, who had promised to watch 
that night, and who had been out all the after- 
noon vainly looking for a nurse, was astonished, 
on entering Mrs. Gowers’s dining-room, to see 
Electa sitting at the table, pouring out tea for 
the children, and answering and asking ques- 
tions about household matters, as calmly and 
rationally as if she felt herself entirely in her 
right place. Phyllis and Marianne had ac- 
cepted the situation with the ease of their years 
—Electa had been sick, she was better, and 


’ 


that was all. 

Phyllis had the most perfect trust in her 
friend, and Marianne, though very sorry for 
poor Aunt Eliza, had a serene assuranee that 
all must be right, so long as her own tea time 
and bed time came about with regularity. 
Mrs. Martin was perplexed and embarrassed. 
She did not know what might happen next. 

‘*T have been al! about, Phyllis,’’ she said; 
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**but I cannot find a nurse anywhere. I will 
stay and sit up to-night.’’ 
“You must be tired,’’ said Electa, in her 


gentle, composed voice ; ‘‘ you had better have 


some tea and then lie down till Mrs. Gowers | 


wakes. If one is to sit up at night, it is best 
to get all the rest one can.”’ 

** Goodness !’’ said Mrs. Martin, who had 
never heard the poor girl speak before; and 
then she colored and knew not what to say. 
She could hardly suggest to this quiet young 
lady that she was not a fit person to be trusted 


with household cares on account of being out | 


of her mind. 

**Electa’s better,’’ said Phyllis. 
right, Mrs. Martin.’’ 

**Oh, certainly !”’ said the good lady, much 
embarrassed, and then she added: ‘* Had you 


**It’s all 


not better go and rest yourself, Miss Dalrym- | 


ple? You have been so unwell, I fear you will 
be too tired.’’ 


“I have, indeed, been unwell a long time,” | 


said Electa, with a sigh. ‘‘ From what Phyllis 
tells me, I know I must have been a great bur- 
den, but I hope now I shall be of some use. 
You must be very tired if you have been walk- 
ing all the afternoon. Let me put away your 
bonnet and shawl, and Marianne, ask Hannah 


to make some fresh tea, and bring in some oys- | 


ters, or, stay, I will see to it myself ;’’ and she 
went out of the room, and presently returned, 
a little flushed, and carrying a covered dish 
from which came agsavory ordor. ‘‘I did them 
myself,’ she said; ‘‘ I hope they are good.’’ 


Now Mrs. Martin was hungry, and the oys- | 


ters did more to convince her of Miss Dalrym- 
ple’s sanity than if the young lady had worked 
out a problem in Euclid. 

** Well,’ she thought to herself, as she took 
her supper, ‘‘if the poor girl really has come 
to her senses, it will be a great blessing.’’ 

The Doctor came in, and Electa listened to 
his directions and replied to his questions. No 
one could have seemed more composed and ra- 
tional. Presently, when she went to see if 
* Mrs. Gowers were awake, the Doctor and Mrs. 
Martin were left to compare notes. 

The physician was not so much at a loss as 
the lady. He had heard of such cases. The 
trouble, he said, had been a sort of paralysis 
of the nerves, caused, as he understood, by the 
shock of her parents’ death. He thought Miss 


Dalrymple had probably been more conscious | 


of what went on about ber than she had been 


able to express. 

The accident to Mrs. Gowers, making a direct 
and sudden call on her feelings, had spurred 
up the will to assert onee more its supremacy. 
He thought that while her mind was occupied 


| with the care of her friend, there would be no 
| danger of a relapse, and that she might safely 
be trusted. 
| Mrs. Martin was quite satisfied. She had 
confidence in the Doctor, and she thought he 
| had explained the matter perfectly. 
Meanwhile, Electa was sitting with Mrs. 
Gowers, who was surprised to see how entirely 
she seemed to have come back to this world. 
| The old lady wondered whether she remem- 
bered her lost home and her lost love, and 
dreaded to hear her ask a question about the 
past. Still she could not but feel a sort of con- 
| fidence in the girl, for there was something in 
her manner and look that induced a sense of 
trust, a great comfort under the circumstances. 

‘*T must write to Doctor Markham to-mor- 
| row,’’ said Electa, after a silence. ‘‘ There are 
so many things I want to know.”’ 

The words alarmed Mrs. Gowers. She knew 
| that it would hardly be possible to conceal 
| from the poor girl Mr. Malbone’s approaching 

marriage, and the fact that he held her own 
| rightful inheritance. Might not the knowledge 
throw her back into her former state of dark- 


ness ? 

‘You had best go to bed to-night, my dear,’’ 
she said, without noticing her remark. 

‘*Yes; Mrs. Martin will stay with you, I 
| shall be more use to-morrow if I sleep, I have 
not slept in such a long, long time, I am tired ; 
but I shall be rested in the morning. Shall I 
read to you, ma’am, before I go?’’ 
| Mrs. Gowers assented, and Electa read her 
chapter, and made all comfortable about the 
| room for the night. 

‘You have been very good to me, Mrs. Gow- 
ers,’’ she said, as she kissed the old lady good- 
night. ‘‘ I have known it for some time, though 
I could not speak to you. Do not be afraid for 
me; I fought my batile, and it is over—it is over 
—for me. If I had never been afraid of things 
that have no real existence, I should never 
have had all this to endure.”’ 

The words were perhaps meaningless, but 
they were very much like Electa’s old, fanciful 
| sayings, and in whatever unknown land she 
had wandered, it was evident that she had 
come back as unlike other people as ever. 

When she came down the next morning, 
they watched her with some anxiety ; but she 
seemed as composed and sensible as need be, 
nor, as the days went on, did she show any 
sign of a relapse into her former trouble. 

Her leisure moments were few, but now and 
then she would seem to sit in a sort of waking 
dream, a dream she never told, but which was 
evidently of a very different character from her 
| former dumb and frozen state, for her face, 
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though sometimes sad and anxious, was never 


shadowed with that cloud which had made her | 


look like one passing through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. 

She wrote to Doctor Markham, and the Doc- 
tor, though delighted to hear of her recovery, 
was yet much perplexed how to reply to her 
questions about her father’s affairs. At the 
risk of a week’s tears and sulks from his wife, 
he answered the letter in person, aad at their 
meeting was more thrown off his balance than 
was Electa. At first he evaded all mention of 
her affairs, and made not the least reference to 
her illness. He asked to see Mrs. Gowers. 

That lady decided that propriety would not 
be violated if she received a physician in her 
own room, and Electa, after giving her a clean 
cap, straightening the already straight bed 
linen, and laying two books, one exactly on top 
of the other, was directed to bring him in. 


Both Mrs. Gowers and Doctor Markham were | 
afraid to enter upon Electa’s affairs, dreading | 


to remind her of the past. 
They talked about everything else under the 


sun, until Mrs. Gowers could endure it no 
longer, made an errand for Electa, and sent 


her out of the room. She went, smiling a little 


to herself, as if she had perfectly understood | 


the manceuvre. 
**Doctor Markham,”’ 
‘‘ what are we to do?’’ 
‘*Has she ever said anything about her 
father and mother ?’’ asked the Doctor. 
She asked me if the bodies 
had ever been found ; and when I told her no, 


said Mrs. 


Gowers, 


**Only once. 


she said she thought they would not mind, be- | 


cause both of them had always been fond of 

the sea, just in her old singular fashion.”’ 
‘*Has she ever asked about Asa Malbone?’’ 
‘*Not a word. Phyllis, however, told me 


that Electa was putting her things in order the | 


other day, and found his picture. I am sure 
it was his picture, for I made the child describe 
it. Marianne—the child knew no better— 
asked her whose picture it was. She looked 
troubled for a few minutes, Phyllis said, and 
then answered that it was the picture of a very 
old friend of hers, and that he was now just 
where she had been so long, but that he was 
more to be pitied than she had been, for he 
did not know, or would not believe but that he 
was all the while in the real daylight-world, 
and among living people, when he really was 
governed and led by mere foolish shadows.’’ 
‘*That sounds exactly like one of her old 


childish speeches,’’ said the Doctor. ‘‘ She 
always was an odd child.”’ 
“She was peculiar,’ said Mrs. Gowers. ‘ It 


is to be regretted that her training had not 


| been conducted on a more matter-of-fact system, 
and yet, I declare, it is wonderful to see what 
good sense she shows about managing, now I 
| am laid up! I am sure, however, that she 
will insist on knowing the truth, and I fear 
| that any attempt at conceaiment would only 
make the matter worse; and I myself,’’ con- 
cluded Mrs. Gowers, who had not read Doctor 
| Johnson in vain, ‘‘ have an insuperable objee- 
tion to all untruthful tortuosities.’’ 
|  «] rather hate lies myself,” said the Doctor, 
| putting the matter in an inelegant fashion, 
be which made Mrs. Gowers close her eyes and 
look shocked. ‘‘I see no way todo but to take 


the risk, and tell her the truth—and here she 
’ 


comes.’ 
Electa entered with her work in her hand, a 
little pinafore she was hemming for Marianne. 
Mrs. Gowers and the Doctor were silent, and 

| waited for her to speak. 

She looked from one to the other with a 
somewhat sad smile. 
| **You might as well tell me the truth, dear 

friends,’’ she said; ‘‘ perhaps your task is not 
so hard as you think. If you are afraid to tell 
me that he has forsaken me for Mrs. Weir, I 
know it already. I have not forgotten—it was 
the last thing I knew before I went away.”’ 
| The Doctor drew a long breath of relief. If 
she knew and had borne to remember Asa’s 
| desertion, he thought no danger was to be ap- 
| prehended from the rest of the story. 
| **It was not on account of my dear father 
| and mother that I had to go away,’’ said Elec- 
| ta, her lip quivering slightly. ‘‘I knew that 
it made no difference to them—only to myself. 
I think people ought to be very happy when 
| nothing worse than what they call death hap- 
pens to those they love.’’ 

‘* Well, child,’’ said the Doctor, with a sigh, 
**T don’t know but you are right. But, as for 
Asa Malbone, he isn’t worth a single thought 
of yours.’’ 

She shook her head. 

‘You are angry at him because you love 
me,’’ she said; ‘‘ but we cannot unlove people 
we have loved as long as anything is left of 
their real selves—and he has not parted with 
his soul yet, whatever he tries to think, and 
while there is life there is hope.’’ 

‘* Theologians, my dear, differ as to the doc- 
trine of final perseverance,’ said Mrs. Gowers. 
‘* But I hope I may be forgiven fer saying that 
it is almost enough to shake one’s faith to see 
the son of a saint like Doctor Malbone so given 
up to worldliness, and left to himself. Cer- 
tainly I never was more deceived in any one. 
I should have said he was most truly devoted 
, to you, and altogether an excellent young man.” 
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‘‘He was, then,” said Electa, with a sigh. 
** But it does not avail to speak of him. I see, 
however, that you have other news to tell me. 
Indeed, you need not be afraid.’’ 

Without further preface, the Doctor told her 
the story. She listened without a word until 
he had ended. 

‘*My father believed in Asa,’’ she said, at 
last. “‘I am glad he did not know. I have 
nothing, then ?”’ 

‘*Thore is a thousand dollars belonging to 
you,”’ said the Doctor. ‘‘ He did have the de- 
cency to put that into the bank to your credit ;- 
and it has been there ever since.”’ 

‘‘And who took care of me and bought things 
for me ?’’ she asked. 

‘Miss Jemima Stone. My dear child, did 
you not know that you were with her till you 
came here ?”’ 

**No,” she said; “‘I was too far away to 
know anything that happened here then. I 
must have been a sad trouble to Cousin Jemi- 
ma and poor old Hepsey. I will write and 
thank them.’’ 

** Electa,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ there is no sort 
of sense in your allowing your father’s property 
to remain in Asa’s hands. Your father of 
course expected, when he made that will— 
and most absurd it was under any circum- 
stances—that things would go as we all ex- 
pected. Your friends—Mrs. Gowers and Mr. 
Linley and Mr. and Mrs. Howe and myself— 
all think that you ought to seek for justice. 
As for the young man himself, he don’t deserve 
the least consideration from you.’’ 

Electa was silent a few minutes, and then 
made an utterly unexpected answer. 

‘*T have no money,’’ she said; ‘‘and it is 
needed to carry on a lawsuit.’’ 

**Well,’’ said the Doctor, surprised at the 
remark, as coming from her, ‘‘ your friends 
would see to that. Miss Jemima bade me tell 
you that she would spend every cent she had, 
but she would see you righted.”’ 

“She is very good,’ said Electa; “but, 
Doctor Markham, Cousin Jemima is not rich, 
nor you either. He has plenty of money, and 
he will have more still if he marries this 
thing.’’ 

She spoke the word not as a term of abuse, 
but simply as if she was stating her rival’s 
real nature and condition. 

** Yes, child, that’s true enough,’’ said the 
Doctor, impatiently, and rather taken aback. 

“Then, besides,’ continued Electa, “ you 
know very well that I am different from other 
people. And he chooses now to think that I 
was always infirm in mind. He has known 
me more intimately than any one else. Then, 











kind as Cousin Jemima is now, you know she 
always used to maintain that I had not as 
much sense as other people; and, if she came 
before a court, they would make that appear. 
If it really was so, it would have been natural 
enough for father to have left me to his care; 
and, you say he did offer to make a provision 
for me. There would be plenty of people to 
prove that I was always strange—and to tell 
you the truth, dear Mrs. Gowers, Miss Bartol, 


| after I left school, said I had never been my- 


self when there. Then they would question 
me, and I conld only say what I understood 
and meant; and a court, you know very well, 
would not understand me, and I should seem 
quite out of my head. Even if I thought it 


| right for any other reason, I could not let you 


or Cousin Jemima run such a risk for me.”’ 

‘* Well, my dear Electa,’’ said Mrs. Gowers, 
‘*T only wish any one who had aright to judge 
the affair heard you talk now. I must confess 
you have a good deal of sense on your side; 
but I cannot bear to give the matter ap. If I 
had not had such losses, I would have been 
glad to share the risk with Miss Stone and the 
Doctor.”’ 

‘*T feel sure that it would not be the best 
way,’’ said Electa, with gentle decision; ‘‘ and 
I doubt whether I could bear it,’’ 

‘There is something in that,’’ said the Doc- 
tor. ‘‘It would be very trying to you.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she answered; ‘‘ and it would make 
him hate me—and then he would be a hopeless 
case. Tell Cousin Jemima, with my love and 
thanks. that I cannot accept her offer.’’ 

‘* But, child, I can’t make up my mind to 
let him keep quiet possession of your father’s 
estate. Do you know that we all think he led 
your father into making that will, and knew 
what it was when he broke his promise to 
you ?”’ 

Electa shook her head. 

‘‘My father was not a man to be led into 
doing any such thing,’’ she said; ‘“‘and I am 
sure Asa knew nothing about it. You know, 
Doctor, that my father always did think me 
very much wanting. And he had perfect con- 
fidence in Asa; I could only say so if I were 
asked in a court. And I don’t think,’’ she 
concluded, with a slight tremble in her voice, 
‘‘that I could bear to be questioned about the 
past, and to meet him again in such a way.’’ 

‘‘ That is to be considered,’’ said the Doctor. 
“* But, child, what will you do?” 

‘*Oh, this money you tell me of will be some- 
thing !”’ 

‘* He has offered to make you an annual pro- 
vision, Electa,’’ said Mrs. Gowers ; ‘‘ but really, 
my love, I could not advise you to accept it.’’ 
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‘*No,’’ she said, ‘‘I will never do that; but 
can I not stay and take care of you now? Don’t 
you think I have sense enough to manage ?”’ 
and she asked the question quite simply. 

** My dear girl,’’ said Mrs. Gowers, somewhat 
affected, ‘‘ I never doubted your real, essential 
good sense. I have only wished, sometimes, 
that you were more conformed to that ordinary 
standard—in short, that you were a degree 
less—that is to say, more like other people.”’ 

‘‘But then if I were other people,’ said 
Electa, smiling, ‘‘ there would be no me.”’ 

‘‘The exact nature of personality, my love,’’ 
said Mrs. Gowers, ‘‘is one of the most abstruse 
questions of metaphysics—a study which I do 





not approve of for females in general.’’ 

‘‘Well, then,’’ said the Doctor, rising, ‘‘I 
am to tell Miss Stone that you will take no 
steps in the matter at present?” 

‘If you please. And then there is another 
reason, Doctor Markham, why I could not do 
what I know Cousin Jemima will wish—it 
would take me away from here, and Mrs. Gow- 
ers and the children cannot spare me. And 
what should I do without them? I am afraid 
I should wander away again.”’ 

Mrs. Gowers said, with some emotion, that 
indeed, in her present state, she should hardly 
know what to do without Electa, but that she 


| me. 


| driving matters very hard. 


thought about. Now I want you to listen to 
Yeu are not like other people, as you say ; 
but, in your way, your mind is strong and 
clear; and do not let yourself be startled if I 
tell you I don’t think this young man’s life is 
very certain. He looks wretchedly ; and he is 
His nerves are 


| giving way; and, Electa, he is to be married 


| danger—I shall know what to do. 


could not wish that for her sake she should | 


forego her right. 

‘She had better lose the money, though it 
goes against me to say it,’”’ said the Doctor, 
rising, ‘‘than to be worried and driven into 
losing herself again. And she knows her own 
state of mind. I allow there might be some 
danger. She is a wise little woman in her 
generation ;’? and then he took his leave of 
Mrs. Gowers, and Electa left the room with 
him. 

‘*My poor child,’’ said the old man, taking 
both her hands in his own, ‘‘ you say you have 
been away—can you tell me where ?”’ 

She sighed, and a look came over her face 
like that of a prisoner who remembers the tor- 
ture from which he has escaped. 

‘‘You know just as well as I do,’’ she said, 
‘‘that there are things and places which we 
cannot put into the words of this world. J | 
knew where I was, and that was what made 
it so wretched. But he is there, and he does 
not know; nor would it now be ary use to try 
to make him see, for that shadow comes be- 
tweer. him and the light all the while. I know | 
you don’t understand me, dear friend, but I | 
am telling the truth.’’ 

‘*Well, I suppose you are, though Heaven 
only knows what you mean, or ever did. But, 
Electa, there is one consideration you hav’n’t 


next New Year’s day, so I hear.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I understand ;’’ and she 
spoke quietly, though there were tears in her 
eyes. 

“Tf he was to die, this thing, as you call 
her, would be his heir; and it does not seem 
right that she should possess your inheritance.’’ 

‘IT would not let her do that,’’ said Electa, 
with steady resolution. ‘‘My dear father built 
up that estate with honorable work; and he 
meant it for good purposes, and used it rightly 
and well, and I will never let that thing spend 
it on her own foolish, make-believe life. If it 
should be as you fear—and I know there is 
If he had 
not believed in her and been angry with me 
that night, she never could have come back 
from her own place. But I could not save him 
against his will, nor can I now.”’ 

‘¢ Possession is nine points of the law, how- 
ever, and she is an artful piece.’’ 

Electa smiled. 


‘You don’t see her as Ido. Why, Doctor 


| Markham, if he were not there to believe in 


her, and love her as well as his nature can love 
such a mere show of a creature, she would 
give everything she has in the world rather 
than look me in the face. I fear her no longer 
—no, not even for his sake. She is afraid of 
me; but, so long as she has his Jife to live on, 
she thinks she is safe.’’ 

‘*My dear girl, don’t talk in this wild way to 
any one else,’’ said the Doctor. 

‘*No, certainly I shall not, for no one would 
understand me. Good-by! You will come and 


| see me again before you go?’’ 


The Doctor did come again, but he could not 
prolong his stay, and went back the day after 
to his home, where he met with anything but 
a pleasant reception. 

Two or three days after his return, Electa 
received two letters, one from Miss Jemima, 
one from Mr. Malbone. Miss Jemima’s heart 
had been quite set on the lawsuit, and she 


| could not forgive Electa fer thwarting her in 


her desire of fighting Mr. Malbone, whom she 
had come to regard as her own personal enemy. 
She thought Electa very ungrateful, and she 
expressed her opinion, or rather she wrapped 
it up, in language so mystical and intricate, 


, that she left it a matter of doubt whether her 
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cousin’s decision portended the immediate ap- 
pearance of the beast with ten horns, or was a 
direct consequence of the rebellion of George 
Washington against his rightful sovereign, or 
was in some way a new outccme of the family 
doom, and the result of that dark influence 
supposed to be exercised over the remotest de- 
scendants of the Van Sandtwycks. Out of 
this last weird consideration, Miss Jemima 
seemed to derive a sort of grim comfort, and to 
feel that if Electa refused to punish the evil- 
doer, the power which had been but too apt to 
interfere in the family affairs would not suffer 
the outrage to go unavenged. 

‘*Since you have chosen to set my advice at 
naught,’’ wrote Miss Jemima, ‘‘and to reject 
my good-will and my offer, | suppose you will 
not look to me for further countenance or as- 
sistance. I have never looked for any grati- 
tude, and I am not disappointed, and shall not 
trouble myself further about a young woman 
who feels herself, and doubtless is, so much 
wiser than her elders.’’ 

Mrs. Gowers was vexed, but Electa only 
smiled, and, remarking that Cousin Jemima 
did not always mean everything she said, 
pointed to the postscript. 

**T shall send you as soon as possible the 
black-centred Indian shawl, which your father 
gave me some years ago. I have never worn 
it, not being quite assured in my own mind 
that it is fitting for a professed Christian to 
wear a thing made by heathen hands. I do 
not suppose you will feel any such scruple; 
and the shawl will not be unfit to wear with 
your black, and will be warm for you this 
winter.’’ 

Mr. Malbone’s letter was by no means a spe- 
cimen of those powers of composition for which 
its author had been praised in school and col- 
lege. It renewed his offer of an annual provi- 
sion for Miss Dalrymple, and concluded with 
some attempted profession of friendship, hope 
for her welfare, and pleasure in her recovery. 
After these formalities, however, came a post- 
script in a hurried hand :— 

‘* Electa, for the sake of old kindness, for- 
give me if you can.”’ 

(To be continued.) 


—_——_ -s-o@ - — 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 





*Tis Saturday night. The sunset glow has 


faded, the purple gloaming died out on the dis- | 


tant hill-tops, and night, like the wing of a 
weary bird, is hanging its heavy darkness 
over land and sea. Saturday night, and the 


events of another week have sped, like a light | 





bark, down the restless river that sweeps on 
and on unceasingly into the broad gulf of eter- 
nity. The manual toil of the artisan is sus- 
pended, and the care and brain-tensions of the 
professional man have surceased, till another 
Monday morn shall have ushered in its round 
of monotonous duties. Then again Coke and 
Blackstone, ledger and counting-room, palette 
and pigments, hammer and anvil, saw and 
plane; and the hum of busy life moves on just 
as before. Many loves and friendships have 
languished and grown cold, some have heen 
nnnerved, while others, we trust, have been 
formed upon a more enduring basis. Many, 
alas! have seen their brightest dreams depart, 
and witnessed the decay of long-nurtured 
hopes—their golden idols have been found but 
common clay, and they are left to sorrow, in 
secret, over faithless hearts and empty vows. 

‘* Saturday night !’’ sighs the weary belle, as 
she draws the circlet of dewdrop-like diamonds 
from her glossy hair, and seeks a comfortable 
attitude on the easy divan. ‘‘ No fear now ot 
soirée or sociable, till I have recovered from the 
dissipation of the past four nights. I should 
falter in the pursuit of the giddy phantom 
were it not for these interims of repose, which 
rebrace the taxed energies, and freshen the 
fair face, which vanity would present as a tar- 
get for masculine glances on the Lord’s Day.’’ 

‘*Saturday night!’’ re-echoes the lowly 
Christian, the man of chastened spirit, over 
whose soul the grand truths of the Bible have 
thrown their living power. ‘‘ Saturday night! 
and to-morrow’s golden sun will usher in the 
holy Sabbath, when I shall go to St. Mark’s to 
have my spirit revitalized by the word of God. 
These serene Saturday nights and noiseless 
Sabbaths are sweet interludes of peace in the 
clash and din, the great clamor of struggling, 
restive life.’’ 

‘*Saturday night!’’ feebly voices the pil!- 
grim, whose years have numbered their tedious 
threescore and ten, ‘‘and each hour I am 
drawing nearer the margin of the cold river. 
Soon this soiled earth-vesture will be cast aside, 
and when the robe of exchange is given, oh, 
may it be the white livery of the redeemed !’’ 

Saturday night! How swiftly the days and 
weeks go by, bearing even us to the verge of 
the dreaded stream. Soon the great darkness 
that blots out life will arrest our heedless 
steps, and then the beatitude of the seraphized, 


| or the eternal woe of unredeemed spirits! 


Reader, which will be thine ? 


— ee ——t—O 


He who is unhappy and can find no comfort 
at home is unhappy indeed. 
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A CHRISTMAS CARNIVAL. 
A PARLOR DRAMA IN THREE ACTS, 





BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA, 





Characters. 


Mrs. Danvers, @ wealthy widow. 

Marton Royer, Aer niece and ward, 

Dorris Dit, a friend of Marion’s. 

Frank Danvers, cousin to Manion, in love with 
Dorris. 

Huex Haroxp, a friend of FRANK’s. 

Act I, 

Scene.—Mrs. Dayver’s private parlor in hotel. 
Curtain rises, discovering Mrs. DaNvERs read- 
ing; MARION painting some flowers at a table; 
Dorris crocheting; Frank seated beside Dortiz, 
winding wools. E 
Frank (addressing his cousin). Why, Marion, 

Hugh Harold isn’t thirty yet! Old, indeed! 

And, as for his beauty, to be sure he is not an 

Adonis, neither is he a Cyclops, but he is a 

thorough gentleman, and a nice fellow, every 

inch of him. 

Mrs. Danvers (looking up from her book). He is, 
indeed. I cannot imagine, Marion, why you 
should feel such an aversion toward Frank’s 
friend. You are growing entirely too fastidi- 


Harold is a splendid catch. 


Dottie (holding up her work). Charming! 


Mrs. Danvers (looking up from her book). Brown 
carnations ? 

Marion. Yes, the celor of Mr. Harold’s whis- 
kers! (Laughs, and goes in next room.) 

Dottie (throwing down her work, and speaking low 
and quickly). How stupid you men are! Don’t 
you see you are going to work wrong? The 


| very way to make her dislike your friend the 
/ most is to praise him continually before her. 


| fellow. 


(Frayxk looks up quickly from his wools, and in- | 


spects the crocheting. Dorris snatches it away.) 


: : eet 
I am speaking of Mr. Harold. He is charming! | a wigwam when he looked around the dining- 


Such manners and—whiskers! ( With a look at | 


Faawn, who has none, but who Gumediotaly puts his | women—Ae called them squaws—ha, ha, ha! 


hand up to his face to see if they be coming.) 

Marion (smiling). He certainly must be a wiz- 
ard. He appears to have charmed you all into 
a sort of blind hero worship. For my part, I 
see neither youth, beauty, nor grace in this 
red-whiskered Apollo; but, peace to his ashes! 
he may continue to smoke his cigars unmo- 
lested by me. Don’t ask me to make myself 
agreeable to the man—I honestly couldn’t. I’ve 
taken a strong aversion to him; and, auntie, 
I am in no hurry to marry whatever. 

Frank. ‘‘Taken an aversion to the man!”’ 
Why, what do you mean, Marion? You hardly 
know him; and, I should judge from your de- 
scription, you have scarcely seen him. ‘Red 
whiskers,’’ indeed! Why, they are only a 
warm brown! I hope you won’t be rude to 
the man, Marion. 


| sickly pallor. 


Try the rule of contraries if you wish her to 
fancy him—instead of holding him up, talk 
him down. Then tell her that he don’t admire 
brunettes; arouse her pique, enlist her sym- 
pathies, and she ’ll fall in love with the man 
out of sheer contrariness. 

Frank (looking at Dorris with warm admiration). 
By Jove, that’s a good idea! A thousand 
thanks, Dottie! 


Enter Marton, with a bunch of vivid-red carnations. 

Dottie (very demurely). Mr. Harold does not 
appear to be much of a lady’s man, does he, 
Frank? He has certainly not paid particular 
attention to any of our ladies in the house, and 
there are a number of pretty girls here this 
winter. Some one called us the other day, 
‘*The Continental Beauties’’—wasn’t that a 


| pretty compliment ? 
ous, and will never get a husband. Hugh | pata ro. 


Frank. Oh !—Harold is an awfully fastidious 
He says there isn’t a pretty girl here: 
You know he raves over the blonde style of 
beauty. Why, he declared the other evening 
at dinner that he felt as though he was inside 


room and saw the number of dark-skinned 


Marion (warmly). Upon my word, that was a 
fastidious, gentlemanlike remark! Squaws, 
indeed! a dash of Indian would improve his 
Bah, I hate those Lord Dun- 
dreary sort of men! (Starts.) Isn’t that his 
step in the corridor? And he is coming here. 
(Rises.) Auntie, please excuse me. 

(As she nears the door, 

Enter Mr. Haroun. 
Marion bows coldly, steps back, and resumes her 
seat. Dorrie and Mrs. Danvers bow pleasantly.) 

Frank (rising, and shaking hands). Glad to see 
you, Hugh; hoped you would look in on your 
way down town—in fact, we were just talking 
about you. (The ladies all look at FRANK in con- 


| sternation.) We were saying how glad we were 


Marion. 1 certainly shall not *‘be rude’’ to 
Christmas week, you know. 


him, Frank—that is not my custom; but do 
not ask of me more than the barest civilities. 
Auntie, are those carnations in your room? 
May I get them? I think their warm brown 
color will enliven my bouquet. 

VOL. Xcvil.—30 


you could be here for the Carnival, a little pri- 
vate masquerade party to be held in Parlor C, 


Hugh. You are very good to be speaking of 
me so kindly. (Dorrm and Marton exchange 
glances, and smile.) But I hardly think I shall 
attend. 
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Frank. Not attend! Why, that fascinating 
little blonde, Blanche Bruce, will be in town 
then! You surely cannot withstand La Dame 
Blanche! 

Harold. I shall even resist her blandishments. 

Frank (laughing at the pun). O Harold, you 


| 


| 


are ‘‘ false and fickle,’’ I fear; perhaps it is a | 


‘*nut-brown maid’’ to whom you swear now? 

Marion (rising, and arranging her flounces). 
Please excuse me ; I have an engagement down 
town. Good-morning, Mr. Haroid! Dottie, 
will you meet me at the library ? 


Acr II. 


Scene. — Same parlor in hotel. Time, two weeks 
later. Curtain rises, discovering Mas. Danvers 
sewing bows on a pink domino; Marion stringing 
coral beads; Dorris trimming a gypsy hat. 


Dottie. Well, I’m sure J never suspected 
that Mr. Harold was a flirt. I must confess he 


| disappoints me; he isn’t exactly the kind of 


Dottie. I will go with you now. (Whispering | 


to Frank, as she passes him:) Try the same 
charm of contraries with Mr. Harold, and it 
will be a perfect success; they hate one an- 
other just enough now. (Aloud.) Au revoir, 
Frank, auntie; we will see you at luncheon. 
Mr. Harold, good-morning ! 

[ Exeunt Marton and Dortiz. 

Mrs. Danvers. I suppose I ought to go see 
about my domino. Mr. Harold, pray change 
your mind, and join our party at the Carnival. 
No—I will not listen to a refusal; think at 
once, and say ‘‘yes.’’ Frank, try and be 
home early to dinner to-day. Good-morning! 

[£xit Mrs. Danvers. 

Frank. I suppose those girls are getting up 
elaborate costumes. Dottie won’t even tell 
me what Marion is to wear. 

Hugh. Something Spanish or Italian, very 
likely. Miss Royce has a pair of magnificent 
eyes, Frank. 

Frank. Yes, but you need not hope to receive 
any glances of admiration from them. She 
dislikes blonde whiskers—ha, ha! I heard 
her call yours “‘red’’—says you’re a regular 
Lord Dundreary—ha, ha, ha! 

Hugh (caressing his whiskers). Red! Dun- 
dreary! Ha! upon my word, that is compli- 
mentary! (After a pause, in which Fray« is look- 
ing around the room for some cigars:) I say, 
Frank, I don’t know but I will attend the Car- 
nival. When is it to be? 

Frank. Christmas week—in about a fortnight 
or so now. Do come, Hugh. I won’t tell the 
girls you have decided to attend, and you can 
have some sport. 

Hugh. Agreed—I ll come on those conditions. 

Frank. Shall you appear en costume or in a 
domino? 

Hugh. A domino will do, won’t it? 

Frank. Certainly ; shall we go down to the 
smoking-room? (Aside.) Is it blonde or bru- 
nette, I wonder, which has triumphed ? 

[Exeunt Hveu and Frank. 





man I thought him. There is a sort of—a— 
kind of—a—manner about him that I don’t 
like. 

Marion. What, for instance, Dottie? Specify 


| your dislike. 


Dottie. Oh, a frivolous coquettry! Now, last 
winter they say he was devoted to Blanche 
Bruce—she has been in town a week, and he 
hasn’t called on her. Altogether he appears 
changed; don’t you think so, Mrs. Danvers ? 

Mrs. Danvers. I don’t know ; but, if he isn’t 
attentive to Blanche, he certainly is to Marion. 
How is that, Dottie? (Holding up her domino.) 

Dottie (laughing, and examining the domino). 
Capital, Mrs. Danvers; I did not give you 
credit for so much ingenuity. 

Marion. Perhaps it is only his taste that has 
changed, Dottie—and he prefers brune to blonde 
this season. 

Dottie (soberly). No, it don’t appear to me to 
be that, although I know he can’t abide dark 
girls. ‘‘One fair woman,” is his motto; but 
he seems sarcastic and critical. Frank says he 
is growing into a regular woman hater, declares 
he will never marry, because he could never 
fall in love with one of the women of to-day. 
‘**Girls of the period”’ are his abomination—so 
don’t lose your heart, Marion. 

Marion. ‘*Wou’t marry because he could 
never love one of the women of to-day!’’ I 
suppose they all stand ready to fall into his 
arms for the asking! You need not warn me, 
Dottie. 

Mrs. Danvers. Well, I am sure Hugh Harold 
is a very agreeable, nice fellow, that any girl 
might fall in love with ; but—I don’t think I 
could stand a pair of red whiskers and mous- 
tache close to my lips. 

Marion. Oh, when it comes to that, I don’t 
think the color makes any difference ; and, be- 
sides, Mr. Harold’s are not decidedly red—do 
you think they are, Dottie? I should call 
them a pale—sort of—cinnamon. 

Dottie (holding her hat up before her face, and 
trying to conceal her merriment). Well, in some 
lights they look red, and then again they ap- 
pear a ‘‘ warm brown,’’ a sort of changeable hue 
—it ’s just as you look at them, I suppose. 

(Marion looks up quickly, but Dorriz’s face is 
hidden by her hat.) 
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Enter Frank ; the ladies hastily hide their work. 
Dottie. O Frank, do you think Mr. Harold | 
will stay for the Carnival—it’s only a few days | 
off now, and I would so like to be saucy to him | 
under a masque ! 
Frank. I cannot promise you that extreme 
pleasure. He won’t commit himself, I assure 
you—nor would I, even if I knew he were com- 


ing, and in what person. 

Dottie (clasping her hands beseechingly). Now, 
Frank, wouldn’t you tell me? 

Frank. Not even you; but don’t dream of 
either a flirtation or waltz with him. I don’t 
believe he cares a fig for dancing with any girl 
(Dorrie tosses her head.) Oh, your card 





here. 
is already filled—with my name; and, as for 
Marion, she ’s too dark for his taste. I’m glad 
you don’t fancy him, after all, Marion. 

Marion. Why? 

‘Frank. Oh, you’d never suit one another in 
any way. But, pshaw! I need not bother 
talking about such a ridiculous thing as that 
now—it is simply absurd. 


Enter servant; hands a card to Mrs. DANVERS. 


Mrs. Danvers (reads card). We will be down 
presently. (£xit servant.) Dottie, it is your 
guardian. 

Frank. Dottie’s guardian! Then he wants to 
see me too, of course. 

Dottie (elevating her eyebrows). Why, pray, 
Mr. Pau! Pry? 

Frank. To form his opinion of your future 
husband, to be sure. How do I look? (Ar- 
ranges hair and moustache.) 

Dottie. Very meek and humble. 

Frank (scowling). I wish to appear bold and 
courageous. (Straightens himself, and steps around 
very fiercely.) 

Mrs. Danvers. Come, Frank, lead the way, 
and conduct yourself properly. Excuse us, 
Marion. (Dorrtts takes his arm.) 

[Ereunt Mrs. Danvers, Dorrie, and Frank. 

Marion (taking up hand-glass, and examining her- 
self intently). Hates dark girls! (Smiling.) I 
think I know one he don’t. (Arranges her hair.) 
Pshaw! I wish my hair was lighter; mine is | 
always so—so—horrid and black. (Puts down 
glass sharply.) I’ll pay him up for calling us 
‘““squaws!’’ (Zistens.) That’s his step now. 
What a firm, manly tread he has! His whis- 
kers are not red. Dottie must be blind. What 
did she say about ‘“‘ never marrying?’’ Non- | 
Yes, that is his tread. I guess I’ll go | 
out in the hall and—and see if it looks like 
rain. [£rit Marton. 





sense | 


Acr III. 

Scene.—A conservatory off Purlor C in hotel. 
Music softly playing a Strauss waltz behind the 
scenes. Time, a few evenings later. 

Enter Mr. Haroun, masqued, and dressed as Lord 
Dundreary. Miss Royce, on his arm, also 
masqued, and dressed as an Indian princess. 
T hey promenade. 


Hugh (disguising his voice). It is mach pleas- 
anter here, after the waltz; do you not find 
it so? 

Marion (speaking through a feather fan, which 
she holds to her lips). Yes, it is delightfully cool. 

Hugh. Will you not remove your masque, 
and enjoy the scent of the flowers? 

Marion (shrinking back). Oh, no! 
be incog— 

Hugh. Your masque is no disguise. 
nize these—(taking up one of her long black 
braids) —*‘ tresses flowing like the water.”’ 

Marion (with dignity, draws the braid away from 
his touch). Let not the pale face be too sure. 
Those who are wont to call all of us dark maid- 
ens collectively ‘‘ squaws,”” may not be able to 
select one individually in this large assembly. 

Hugh (starting in surprise). Perhaps I might 
be able to individualize still, were it not that 
the lady whose dark eyes I fancy burn behind 
that masque, would never have waltzed with 
me. Were you less charming and agreeable, 
I might suspect your personality; but she | 
speak of would never trouble herself to dance 
with, or be agreeable to, a ‘‘red-whiskered, 
stupid Dundreary.”’ 

Marion (quickly removing her masque, and con- 
fronting her partner). Did Cousin Frank tell you 
I said that? 

ITugh (pulling his masque off). Confidence for 
confidence. Did he repeat to you my foolish 
remark at the dinner-table ? 

(Marton nods her head, and hides her face behind 
her fan.) 

Hugh (speaking quickly, and in an impassioned 
manner). Yes, | did say something about a wig- 
wam and squaws, and I never admired bru- 
nettes; but now, Marion, I more than admire 
—I am in love with—a dark maiden. May I 


I prefer to 


I recog- 


speak on? 

(Manrtow gives him her hand.) 

Hugh. That this peace may last forever, and 
our hands be clasped more closely, and our 


| hearts be more united—be my wife, O Minne- 


haha! (He embraces her.) 


Enter Dorriz, masqued, and attired as a gypsy 
countess. She sees the lovers, coughs, and comes 
forward, Marion and Huan quickly adjust their 
masques. 

Dottie. Your fortune, daughter of the forest ? 
(Marton gives her hand.) 
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Dottie (impressively). I see a pale face in your 
path. You love him; you will leave the wig- 
wam of your tribe, and follow whithersoever 
he lead you. 

Hugh. You divine right well the future, my 
pretty gypsy maid. Read my palm. (ives his 
hand.) 

Dottie (starting tragically). Ah, what do I be- | 
hold! A swarthy cheek, a pair of midnight | 
eyes. (Earnestly.) Beware, O white face! 
‘Bring not to thy lodge a stranger,’’ lest thee 
find her deep and dangerous. 

Marion (unmasquing, and pulling off Dortir’s 
masque). Dottie, you are too bad; you are even 
worse than— 





Enter Frank Danvers, dressed as Mephistopheles. | 
Frank. The devil! (They all look shocked). 
Why, what’s the matter? I was only an- 
nouncing myself; that is my character. (Points | 
to his costume.) | 
Marion. That we have discovered. | 
Hugh. But we are ready to forgive even your | 
Satanic Majesty, provided you give your con- | 
sent to our engagement. ~ 
(Marton takes his arm and smiles. Frank takes 
off masque and whistles. Dorris claps her hands.) | 


Enter Mrs. Danvers in pink domino; sees them | 
all unmasqued ; removes her own, 

Mrs. Danvers. Why, what does this all mean ? 
Why are you all unmasqued? And what are 
you doing? 

Frank. Holding a merry Christmas Carnival, 
and giving one another away. Mother, behold | 
before you two happy, engaged couples. (Dor- 
TIE nods her head, and takes his arm. Manton and 
Huan bow.) Dottie’s guardian has said ‘‘ yes,”’ 
Dottie says ‘“‘yes.”” Hugh infers that Marion 
has said ‘‘ yes ;’’ and now, to make everything 
complete, it only needs for you to say— 

Mrs. Danvers (fanning herself, and speaking 
bashfully). That, considering Dottie’s guardian 
has put to me the same question, which ap- 
pears to be the password of our Christmas Car- 
nival, I will confess that I too say ‘‘ yes.”’ 


[ Curtain falls. ] 





<theodie 
~—-se 





Anove all things avoid laziness. There is | 
plenty to do in this world for every. pair of | 
hands placed on it, and we must so work that | 
the world will be richer because of our having | 
lived in it. 

To be free from desire, is money ; to be free | 
from the rage of perpetually buying something 
new, is a certain revenue; to be content with 
what we possess, constitutes the greatest and 
most certain of riches. 





| with her. 
Christmas presents.’’ 


BERTIE’S CHRISTMAS FAIRY. 





BY FANTASIA. 





Bertie was sitting alone in her room, with 
the oddest little puckers upon her face that 
had ever clouded its sunny beauty. She was 
a pretty, fair-haired little girl, not quite ten 
years old, and she was thinking very deeply. 
In about a month it would be Christmas, and 
Daisy Nichols, who lived very near, had been 
telling Bertie of all the presents she intended 
to buy for her friends. 

‘*T have four dollars and sixty-nine cents in 
my bank,’’ Daisy had said, ‘‘ and seven pre- 
sents to buy. We are going up to the city 
soon, and mamma says I may go shopping 
It is splendid to go shopping for 


Bertie was quite willing to admit that it was 
splendid, but, after Daisy had gone, a little 
pang of envy had crept into her heart. 

She lived in the country, in a large, old- 
fashioned house, that was well filled, for Grand- 
ma and Grandpa, Uncle John and Aunt Sue, 


| Cousin Will and Cousin Lizzie, all had a home 


there, besides Bertie’s own papa and mamma, 
Charlie, who was her oldest brother and past 
twelve, Maggie and Fannie, her twin sisters, 
seven years old, and wee, toddling Freddie, 
who was not quite two. These, with the two 
servants, Bridget and Jane, were all so dear to 
Bertie, that really the question of present giving 


| assumed very large proportions. Bertie counted 


them all on her fingers, and sighed. 

For Mrs. Hallway, Bertie’s mamma, did not 
approve of giving children money. She gave 
her children games, toys, books, some candies, 
and many pleasures, but she did not like them 
to have money, and Bertie had never owned a 
bank, much less four dollars and sixty-nine 
cents to put into one. 

**But I should dearly like to make some 
Christmas presents!’’ sighed little Bertie, 
aloud. 

‘‘Would you, my dear?’’ said a soft little 
voice very near to her, and the little girl saw 
standing upon a table beside her, a little wo- 
man, who looked very much like the china 
shepherdess upon the mantlepiece. She had 
on a blue petticoat, and scarlet slippers, a 
straw hat, and white waist, and really, on the 
whole, was so very like the shepherdess that 
Bertie stole a glance at the mantlepiece. The 
china shepherdess was gone. * 

‘* Yes, my dear; that is me!’’ said the little 
woman, following her glance. ‘‘My name is 
Ingenuity. I am very fond of you because 
you are so neat and so industrious. You al- 
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ways keep me sweet and clean, and you have 
so many pretty notions about your work, that 
I really felt as if I must give you a helping 
hand in your trouble.”’ 

‘* But I don’t see how you can help me,”’ 
said Bertie; ‘‘ you can’t have any money, you 
know, and mamma would not let me take it if 
you had.” 

‘Very true. But I thought you only wanted 
the money to buy presents !”’ 

‘‘ That is all I do want of it,’’ said Bertie, 
wondering how the little shepherdess could 
know her thoughts so well. 

“ But you can have the presents without any 
money,’ said Ingenuity. ‘‘ You need not open 
vour blue eyes so very wide. Clear this table, 
and let me show you what a little Ingenuity 
can do to help you.”’ 

But Bertie’s eyes would open wider and 
wider, as she watched this wonderful little 


fairy. First she darted over to the closet, and 





bottom, sides, and cover. Now we cover that 
again with this piece of shiny calico, that won’t 
do very well for patchwork, because it does 
not wash nicely. The flannel, you see, does 
not come quite to the edge, so we turn the edge 
of the chintz in, and gum it down neatly. 
There! Is not that a soft, pretty bed for jew- 
els ?”’ 

‘* But it is so ugly outside,’’ said Bertie. 

‘*It is now, but see what I am going to do! 
This yellow paper you had wrapped around 
your bundle of school-books last week, and 
folded away, like a neat little girl as you are, 
is envelope paper, and quite stiff. We gum 
that this way, all over the box outside, sides 
and cover, making it perfectly smooth. Now 
on the very edge, we put a little narrow slip of 
this blue paper you have for paper doll dresses. 
Isn’t that pretty? Now we will cut out some 
more of the picture cards. This bird for the 


| top, this bunch of cherries for the front, and 


turned out in a heap upon the floor all Bertie’s | 
girl treasures, that she kept in nice order. | 


Her work-basket with the pieces of chintz for 
patchwork, her box of pictures, most of them 


chromo cards papa had brought home from the | 
city, her box of fancy work materials, scraps of | 


silk, zephyrs, beads, sewing silk, not a very 
large assortment, but mostly the odds and ends 
left from the larger pieces of fancy work her 
mamma, aunt, or Cousin Lizzie had given her. 

While Bertie was secretly hoping the fairy 
would help to put the closet in order again, 
Ingenuity had flown over to the bureau, and 
found an old pomatum pot quiteempty. With 
the swiftest of motion, she washed it clean, 
and then took from the heap of pictures a few 
with butterflies and flowerson them. She laid 
these flat, face down, upon the table, and mois- 
tened the back, and the paper curled off in lay- 
ers, till only one thin layer with the picture 
upon it was left. With a pair of tiny scissors, 
she cut out the butterflies and flowers, gummed 
them on the pomatum pot, and then with a 
wee brush varnished them all over. 

**There, my dear!’’ she said;/ **that is a 


jewel-case to put rings and brooches in at night. | 


I am sure Aunt Sue will think it lovely on her 
dressing table. You can get the varnish, you 
know, down in Charlie’s workshop, he has 
some for his carpenter play.”’ 

Then she darted off again, and tugged a 
cigar-box up to the table. 

‘*While we are daubing,”’ she said, “we 
will make another kind of jewel-box for mamma. 
First, I line this, as you see, with some of this 
old flannel petticoat, the one mamma gave you 
to make over for your dollies. This we cut 
nicely to fit the box, gum it down on the inside, 





here are two pretty bouquets for the sides. 
Now is it ugly outside ?”’ 

But before Bertie could half say how pretty 
she thought it, the little shepherdess was down 
on the heap again, tugging at a piece of calico, 
from the patchwork basket. 

‘‘Isn’t this lovely ?”’ she said, spreading it 
on the table. ‘‘ You just cut it into a perfect 
circle, this way, about twenty-one inches in 
diameter, and hem the edge.”’ 

‘¢ T wish I could hem as fast as that,’’ thought 
Bertie; for the tiny needle fairly flew round 
the edge. 

‘*Now you put ona facing of tape, about 
three inches from the edge, all round, on the 
wrong side. Leave a tiny space open, run in 
a cord, draw it up a little, and there, my dear, 
is a Lady Washington sweeping cap for Jane!”’ 

‘Oh!’ said Bertie; ‘‘1 did hate to cut up 
that piece of chintz for patchwork ; I am glad I 
saved it.”’ 

‘““Now for Bridget,’’ said the little fairy; 
‘we will take some more of this old flannel, 
ever so many layers, cut square; whip the 
edges together strongly, and cover it all with 
this piece of blue delaine in your doll-baby box. 
We quilt this nicely, bind it with a little strip 
of red silk, and here is the most gorgeous iron- 
holder you ever saw.’’ 

Putting the iron-holder beside the other 
treasures, Ingenuity opened a box of tiny 
beads, and with a threaded needle began to 
pick them out. Upon two threads she made a 
necklace, by putting three white beads upon 
each string, then one red one upon both threads 
together, joining them; then three more on each 
string, till the whole was long enough for a 
doll. She joined the ends with one big gold 
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bead for a locket, and then made two wee | 


bracelets to match. 

‘* These are for Maggie’s doll,’’ she said, sew- 
ing them down upon a piece of card; ‘‘ and we 
will make Fannie’s a set of furs.’’ 

**Oh, you can’t!’’ said Bertie. 

But Ingenuity took up a piece of new Canton 
flannel, and cut a tippet, and a straight piece 
for a muff. She lined them with some tiny 
pieces of pink silk in the fancy work pile, and 
sewed the ends of the straight piece together. 
The ends now formed of the muff, she trimmed 
with a cord and tassels of pink sewing silk, 
and put the same on the tippet to tie it at the 
doll’s neck. From the zephyr she selected 
some very short pieces of black zephyr, and 
separated the threads with a coarse needle. The 
little fluffy tails thus made she sewed to the 
Canton flannel with yellow silk, and there was 
a lovely set of ermine furs for Fannie’s doll. 

“You know, my dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ you can 
make some doll’s aprons or sacques that would 
delight Fannie and Maggie, but you know all 
about those. 
white stuff and make a ruffled for 
Bridget and Jane, if your mamma helped you 
a little, too. For grandpa, I'll tell you some- 
thing splendid. Run down stairs and get me 
two adamantine candles. Ask mamma for 
them. Oh, here are two in the wash-stand 
drawer! Now get your box of decalcomanie 
pictures. Here are some tiny vines and birds ; 
put them on the candles very carefully, as you 
do any decalcomanie work. There! You have 
a pair of painted candles, all in the fashion, 
for that pair of silver candlesticks on grandpa’s 
Be sure he will like them! For 


apron 


mantlepiece. 
grandma, let me see! 
coarse linen. If you fringe the edge, this way, 
about an inch, and then, each way, draw out 
three threads, and leave three threads, till it 
is all cross bars of open work, then catch each 
square with a cross stitch of cotton, sewed and 
fastened neatly, there is a cake basket cover 
for grandma, such as she used to make when 
she was a little girl.’’ 


‘““Now,”’ thought Bertie, ‘‘what can she be | 


going to do with my old knit scarf? It is all 
full of holes, and mamma said I must not wear 
it any more. Why, she is ravelling it all out.’’ 

Like lightning flew the fairy fingers, till the 


scarf was all a heap of crimson and brown wool | 


upon the floor. Then Ingenuity selected from 
the pile of articles a pill-box, and into that she 


put some little pieces of tin, and two broken | 


buttons. Over it she wound the ravelling of 
the scarf, tightly, smoothly, till she had a ball 
about the size of an orange. 


I dare say you could get some | 


Then she took | 


slipping it on when half done, having widened 
| every row to the middle, then narrowing till 
the ball was covered. Fastening the end care- 
fully, she made a chain with the zephyr about 
| four feet long. 
‘“‘There,”’ she said, ‘‘is Freddie’s present! 
A beautiful, soft ball that rattles, and that you 
| can tie to his waist, so he can pull it back 
| when it rolls away.’’ 

Then she darted off to the window sill, and 
tugged to the table a lovely, red apple Charlie 
had given Bertie. One slash of a knife, and it 
| was split in two. Ingenuity took out all the 
| seeds, and wiped them very dry. Then she 
| threaded a very fine cambric needle with brown 
| sewing silk. On the pointed end of the seed, 

she made two tiny ears by passing the thread 

through, and snipping it off. Whiskers were 
| made in the same way, the silk being separated 
| by the needle into fluffy, fine threads. A lorg 

tail was made at the round end by running the 
needle through the seed lenghtwise, and snip- 
ping it off.” 

** Apple-seed mice !”’ 
saw some at the fair.’’ 

When about a dozen mice were made, Ingen- 
uity made a little white cotton bag stuffed full 
| of cotton wool, upon which she wrote ‘ flour.”’ 

and sewed it down toacard. Then the mice 
| had some. feet given them, by stitches of silk 
| through the card, and through the seeds cross- 

ways, fastening them down to the card. They 

were running over the bag by stitches taken 
| through that and through the mice in the same 
| way. 
| ‘Oh, that is for Charlie !’’ cried Bertie; ‘ he 
| was so pleased with those at the fair, and Mrs. 


cried Bertie. ‘‘ We 


Here is a square of | Watson showed me how to make them.” 


’ 


** Now for papa,” said Ingenuity, ‘‘ we will 
make a pen-wiper of some pieces of this scarlet 
flannel and black silk, cut into circles, each 
| one a little smaller than the one under it. So, 
| first black, then scarlet, and here is a big steel 
| button to finish it off. I think for Uncle John 
I will make a pocket pincushion. Take these 
two pieces of card, cut them into circles exactly 
alike. Cover one with this piece of brown rib- 
bon, the other with this piece of gay plaid silk. 
Sew them neatly together at the edges, and 
there is your pincushion. You can embroider 
the sides if you have time. For Cousin Will, 
make a book mark of perforated card and ribbon. 
And for Cousin Lizzie, I would work a ‘‘ scratch 
| my back.’”? Just embroider those three words 
on some perforated card in bright silk, line it 
with sand paper, and bind it with ribbon, 
leaving a little loop to hang it up by. Or you 
can make her a match-box by covering an old 


Bertie’s crochet needle and crochetted a cover, | tin mustard-box with a perforated card cover, 
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with ‘‘ matches’? worked on it, and cord and 
tassels of zephyr at each side. Why, my dear 
Bertie, there are lots of pretty things an indus- 
trious little girl like you can make with just 
what every little girl has in her own treasures. 
And you may be sure such presents, are worth 
much more to those who love you, than what 
you buy in the stores.”’ 
‘‘ Bertie! Bertie! 
twice,’’ called Maggie. 
Bertie started to her feet, rubbing her eyes. 
All the pretty things were gone, the closet was 
in perfect order, the china shepherdess stood 


the tea-bell has rung 


smiling on the mantlepiece. 

Was it all a dream? Mamma thought so. 
But what was not a dream was the real collec- 
tion of treasures Bertie did make, just as In- 
genuity had taught her, and which she distri- 
buted to each and every one on Christmas 
morning. 

Mamma helped a little, and papa gave a few 


new ribbons and pictures, but Bertie made | 


fourteen presents, the cost of all being twenty 
cents. 


PAULA’S ANSWER. 
BY ESTELLE THOMSON. 


Pavia, with a ruffled apron pinned over her 
head, was out on the back poreh gathering 
morning-glory seed. The wind crept up throngh 
the withered leaves and dry stalks, and rus- 
tled them with a mournful sound; the spar- 
rows in the ivy, which clambered to the eaves, 
chirped with a sorrowful cadence, as though 
lamenting the passing of the summer. Even 
the old house dog, Jack, lay with his head be- 
twixt his paws, as though he sniffed a dreary 
melancholy in the autumn air. Slowly the 
black, beady seeds rattled out from their dry 
husks and dropped into the rosy palm, while 
the pretty face above them was downcast, and 
the brown eyes more threatening of a storm 
than the leaden-gray autumn sky. 

** Pinin’ like, for the city, and needs livenin’ 
up a bit, I reckon,’’ said good Aunt Debby, as 
she sent Paula out into the crisp morning air, 
much as she would send achild out to play. 
‘IT must ask Dr. Stone about her; she’s 
looked pimpin’ these three weeks.”’ 

As good fortune would have it, at that iden- 
tical moment Dr. Stone came up the road, 
jogging leisurely along behind his gray horse, 
singing softly to himself. Paula saw him from 
behind her screen of morning-glory vines on 
the porch, and of a sudden the world seemed 
to brighten. She almost felt the warmth of 








sunshine. Jack roused himself with a start, 
and bounded off to meet the new-comer, and, 
although Molly McGillip was singing across the 
way as she scoured the pewter spoons in the 
wood-shed, even those hearty tones could not 
wholly drown the tender pathos of the doctor’s 
voice, as he softly hummed :— 
‘*Oh, thaw, with beams of love divine, 
This heart, this stubborn heart of mine !"’ 

It was very silly, of course, to blush when 
no one was looking, but Paula did blush vi- 
vidly, and then said to herself: ‘‘ He’s a great 
goose, anyway !’’ though why she called him 
a goose was certainly remarkable, and not in 
the least applicable to such a man as Dr. John 
Stone. 

Paula watched him as he stepped from the 
buggy, stooped to pat Jack’s shaggy head, and 
say : ‘*Good fellow! good old Jack!’’ and then 
came lumbering up the door-walk. ‘‘ Lumber- 
ing,’’ Paula called it, because she was always 
trying to find the most disagreeable terms to 
apply to the doctor, nowadays. And she re- 
membered how she had watched him the first 
Sabbath she sat in the little Hollylands 
church, when he rose with the choir to sing, 
and she wondered if his head would not go to 
the ceiling, and if the little woman beside him 
was not standing on a pile of singing books in 
order to see the music he held for her. 

There had been times when she thought better 
of him, when she had become well acquainted, 
and had learned how fascinating he could be 
in conversation. How he knew about every 
country, and could picture scenes, which had 
always seemed dull to her, in so life-like a 
manner, that they were as beautiful paintings 
by a master hand. He had knowledge, too, 
of books, of music, of people, and Paula knew, 
better than many another, how imaginative, 
how tender hearted and true to his manhood 
was this apparently commonplace doctor. 

Many a long drive they had taken together 
in the late summer, and Paula had told him 
of her city home, her gay companions, and the 
constant round of calls, parties, opera and 
theatre-going that made her life one constant 
whirl of excitement, until she came to spend a 
few quiet months with her aunt in the country, 
and rest for another winter of dissipation. Of 
a sudden he had bent his head until his eyes 
could search her own, and asked in a voice 
that visibly trembled with emotion: ‘‘ Do you 
care for it all so much, Paula, or could you be 
happy away from the city’s gayety? Coulda 
home and a heart of love ever take the place 
of admiration and excitement ?’’ 

Quite startled ont of her ordinary self-pos- 
session, Paula had seen that this man was 
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terribly in earnest, that what she had regarded | hands in a very professional way, looked at 


as merely a passing summer flirtation, had be- 
come a matter of life and death to him, and, 
vexed with herself and her lover, she had 
given him to understand in the most pointed 
manner that she detested the country. Ii was 
all very well when the sun was shining and 
the earth green and beautiful, when flowers 
were in bloom everywhere, and people were 
kind and agreeable. But when these things 
faded, and dark days came, and dreary winds 
and winter, when people one had learned to 
like as friends turned to lovers, and so made 
themselves disagreeable, then it was all 
changed, and she should be glad to get away 
from everything and everybody associated with 
her life for the past few months, aad never see 
the country again. 

Very much shocked at this rude awakening 
from his dream of happiness, Dr. Stone had set 
her down at her aunt’s door that sunny after- 
noon, and driven slowly homeward, with a 
pain at his heart that plainly showed itself in 
his honest face. He had even resented her | 
softly spoken plea :— 

‘*We shall be friends yet, doctor, shall we 
not ?”’ 

** Friends! do not talk to me of friends. You 
have played with a man’s heart as a child with 
a toy, and when tired threw it away. Friends, 





indeed! you have made me hate the very sight 
of your pretty, false face.’’ 

And here he was coming up the walk with | 
stern, heavy tread—the man who hated the 
very sight of her face. In sudden self-abase- 
ment, Paula wondered why she had stayed on at 
Hollylands, why all the joy had gone out of her 
heart, and why, but a moment before, a thrill 
had come into her life, and made the day more 
fair when the doctor came into sight. It must 
be love—it must, must be. And she never | 
could have a place in his heart, now, for he 
had told her he hated the very sight of her 
‘pretty, false face,’’ and would not even be 
friends any more. , 

** Paula !’’ it was Aunt Debby’s voice. ‘ Dr. 
Stone is here.”’ 

** Yes, ma’am ;’’ answered Paula, still shell- 
ing away at the morning-glory seed as though 
the whole door-yard must be planted that very 
day. 

“Paula, aren’t you coming? The doctor 
wants to see you.’’ 

“O—o—h !’? and Panla dropped the seed, | 
unpinned her apron from her head, and went 
into the kitchen with a very flushed face— 
but then she had been out in the wind, you 
know. 

Dr. Stone stood by the fireplace. He shook , 


his patient critically, asked a few questions 
aS to appetite and exercise, left a half-dozen 
powders to be taken at regular intervals, 
and remarked, as he took his leave, that he 
hardly thought it a case where a doctor’s atten- 
tion was required, and that, unless especially 
requested, he should not deem it necessary to 
call again. 

That last remark touched Paula. 

‘‘Of course you needn’t call again!’’ she 
flashed out, utterly regardless of Aunt Debby’s 
presence or consternation. ‘‘I’d sooner die 
than be saved by you, and if I do want a phy- 
sician’s care I shall have one who is tried and 
true to prescribe for me, for I’m going home 
to-morrow.”’ 

With this spirited announcement, she flung 
herself down in uncle’s arm-chair and burst 
into tears; while Dr. Stone, with the coolest 
bow and most frigid ‘‘ good-morning,’’ stepped 
into his buggy and drove away. 

That very afternoon Paula started off, unbe- 
known to Aunt Debby, for alongwalk There 
was a green-house some two and a half miles 
out the old Hollylands road, which contained 
some plants of a rare variety, which she had 
set her heart upon carrying back to the city. 
Two and a half miles were nothing to Paula, 
and she made her purchases, then sat a while 
to rest with the old Scotchman and his wife, 


| and partake a slice of their oaten bread and a 


bowl of milk, before she turned homeward. 
‘*There’s a nearer road,’’ said old Justin, 

as he bade her good-by ; ‘‘ you ’ll need it, too. 

Only see how the wind has risen, and there’s 


| already snow in the air. It’ll be a tough walk 


home in the face of such a storm.’’ 

But Paula laughingly assured him she liked 
a stiff breeze, and did not mind the walk at 
all, though she would take the nearer way he 
pointed out. And off she went, down the 
mountain side and through the pasture, out of 
sight. 

For a half mile or so Paula tramped briskly 
along, not feeling the,cold. But the wind was 


| biting, and constantly blew her wrappings 


awry, and by this time the snow came in a 
blinding sleet into her face, almost driving 
her back. Still she kept on and on, holding 
fast to the little plants which Justin had care- 
fully wrapped to keep the cold from them. 


| But the road was a strange one, and she vainly 


wished she had taken the familiar highway, 
even had it been further. It was growing 


| dark early, too, and Paula’s heart, which had 


not been brave that day, began rapidly to grow 
traitorous, and she felt very much like crying. 
Tears would have frozen, though, on her 
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cheeks, so she pushed on, hoping soon to come 
out on the travelled highway. 


Wilder and wilder grew the winds, rushing | 
and whistling down the mountain side ; thicker | 


and faster fell the snow, and colder and colder 


became the little hands that still clasped the | 


treasured plants. A mile, it may have been, 
had been passed, and already it was dark. 


She could never, never face that fearful storm | 


a mile and a half further. It was useless to 
hold out any longer. In utter despair she 
threw down her plants and dropping on a fallen 
log by the roadside commenced to sob bitterly. 

Above all the roaring of the wind, and the 
wild rushing of the Hollylands Creek, at that 
moment the rumble of wheels came to her ear. 
She started up wildly. Was relief at hand? 
Yes; there through the blinding snow-mist 
she could see a something coming towards 
her, and with renewed energy she swung her 
scarlet scarf high above her head. 

The something proved to be a man with a 
horse and buggy, driving rapidly down the 
road. Hesaw her. He stopped his horse in 
amazement at the sudden apparition. And 


then—oh, horrors !—it was Dr. Stone. 


For an instant Paula wished she had died | 


before he came. But he had jumped from the 
buggy and was close beside her before he dis- 
covered whom he was befriending. 

**O Dr. Stone! 


you?” 
There was something very pathetic in her 
appeal, but he took no note of it, only said, 
coldiy :— 
** Certainly, Miss Derwent, you can hardly 
imagine that I would let a human being perish 
when I could save them by so simple means.’ 


Without another word he lifted her into the 


buggy, drew the heavy robes about her, and 
drove on as rapidly as was possible in such a 
storm. 

Not a word was spoken. It was bad enough 
to be chilled by the cold; it was infinitely 
worse to be chilled by such reserve, and as a 
sense of desolation swept over her, Paula found 
that tears were chasing each other down her 
cheeks. She tried, as best her numbed hands 
would allow, to find her handkerchief, and 
failing in that, she drew a corner of the robe 
hastily across her face. Instantly the great, 
silent figure was alert and active. Leaving 
his horse to take his own course, Dr. Stone 
had drawn the two aching little hands from 
their gloves, and was pressing them between 
his own warm palms. 

‘*Paula, Paula, poor child! don’t cry. I 
was a brute, and you are nearly perished with 


It’s I—but I’m almost fro- | 
zen—and—and—you ’ll take me home, won’t | 


| 
? 


cold.’’? And then he drew the little unresist- 
ing figure close to him, and whistled to old 
Gray to bear them faster, and assured Paula 
that they would very soon reach a cottage 
where she should find a cup of hot tea anda 
good fire and a hearty welcome. 
That *‘ Paula, Paula, poor child !’’ did more 
than every other assurance to send the warm 
blood to cheeks and finger-tips, and it seemed 
| to her, hugged close against his great coat, 
| that she would gladly freeze almost to death 
again to be so rescued by such a doctor. 
‘*Paula,’’ he said, at length, after he had 
rubbed the little hands to a glow, wishing all 
the while that he could kiss them, and after 
he had watched the color come creeping back 
to the pretty cheek nestled against his over- 
coat, and wished he might kiss that, too, 
‘* Paula, did you really mean those dreadful, 
dreadful words this morning, that you would 
sooner die than have me save you ?”’ 

Quickly Paula sat erect. 

‘* Dr. Stone,’’ she said, tremulously, ‘‘ did 
you really mean those dreadful, dreadful words 
you said to me that day, that you hated the 

| very sight of my—my—pretty, false face ?’’ 

‘God knows [ did not. No; Paula, Paula! 
I love it better than anything on earth beside. 
Can’t you learn in time to love me, just a little, 
Paula ?’’ 

And Paula’s answer was :— 

‘““T can never, never learn to love you, for 
| I’ve loved you ever since you told me you 

hated me, Docter John.”’ 





| He who, with health, has a true wife, a duti- 
ful child, and a true friend, may laugh adver- 
sity to scorn, and defy the world. 

Tue Furvre.— How anxious we all are to 
peep into the future, to see, if possible, some 
| glimmerings of what is to come upon us; but 
an all-wise Providence has hidden from our view 
that which would but cause sorrow and suffer- 
ing, telling us that ‘‘sufficient unto the day is 
| the evil thereof.” What would those small joys 

we so much prize now signify compared with 

some deep sorrow we know we could not avert ? 

How the young bride lengs to look into the 

future to see whether or not her dream of bliss 

is to be realized! Ah, fair bride, dream on, 
| nor trouble thyself with the future! it may be 
| thy dream will too soon find a sad awakening. 
| How the child peers longingly into the gloom of 
the years to come, when he will be a man! 
| What glorious pictures he sees looming up in 
the far-distant future! Let him build his air- 
castles ; all too soon he will find them crumb- 
ling into oblivion. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


BOOT WALL-POCKET. 


Tus pocket is composed of gray linen, and 
can be made any size required. The back is 
cut with a flap, and, after the two pieces are 


Fig. 1. 
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joined together, they are divided into three 
equal parts, the divisions being trimmed with 
a ruche of red braid. The pocket is bound 


Fig. 2. 








with braid, and a border is embroidered in 
chain stitch, as in Fig. 2. The first vandyked 


row is in ponceau, the second blue, and the 
third orange. In each point there is a motif 
in black wool, with ponceau, blue, and orange 
stitches alternately in the centre. The pom- 
pons at the corners, and at the termination of 
the ruches, are all of wool. 
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FAMILY MEDICINE-CHEST (EMBROIDERY.) 

THe medicines are contained in a case of 
card-board, arranged in partitions covered with 
écru-colored canvas, and fastened with a metal 





lock. The upper part, which is made also of 
canvas, is in the shape of a bag fitted with 
several pockets. In front is an embroidered 
monogram. 


FANCHON CAPOTE (CROCHET). 

Ovr model is crocheted with white ice wool 
(double thread) and a coarse wooden needle. 
It is a square, folded afterwards into a triangle 
and crocheted together. The outside has tas- 
sels of black wool knotted on the ground, and 
round the front is a scalloped row of black ice 
wool. For the tassels, proceed as follows: 
Take a 4fold strand of white wool, double it 
into 5 or 6 loops 2 inches long, and tie them at 
one end with black wool several times. Then 
tie a 6-fold of black wool to the other end of 
each of the 5 loops. Cut the ends of the black 
wool. For the crocheted centre, close 4 chain 
into a circle. 1st round. This part of the work 
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must be very loosely crocheted. 4 times alter- | 5 chain; for the next corner 5 chain, 1 double 
nately 5 chain; 1 double in next chain stitch. | where last slip stitch was crocheted, then 3 
2d. 3 slip stitch in next 3 stitches; for the in- ! times alternately 5 chain, 1 double in centre of 


Fig. L. 





crease at the corner, 5 chain, 1 double where | next 5 chain, to increase at next corner 5 chain, 
the last double was crocheted, then 3 times | 1 double where last double was crocheted, then 
alternately 5 chain, 1 double in centre of next ' 5 chain, 1 double where 3d slip stitch was cro- 
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cheted. The next 31 rounds are crocheted in 
the same way. The increase at the corners has 
a chain scallop added in each round, and, con- 
sulting Fig. 2, carefully crochet in the tassels 
with the double stitch of every alternate chain 
seallop, and to make the tassels firmer the 
stitch of the under half is also taken in. The 
upper part of the tassel is crocheted in im the 
next row but one. 

For the row of scallops crochet as follows: 
* With black wool, double thread, 1 double in 
the double in which the upper part of the tas- 
sel was crocheted, 5 chain, 1 double in next 
double, 5 chain, 1 double where the next tassel 
of the last row but one was crocheted, 5 chain, 
1 double in next row, 5 chain; repeat from *. 
Then fold the square into a triangle, and cro- 
chet them together with white wool as follows: 
1 double in 5 chain of 2 halves, 5 chain; re- 
peat. 
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ARTIST’S BAG, FOR PENCIL, BRUSHS, ETC. 

Tue material used for the foundation of the 
embroidery is striped ]inen, measuring eighteen 
inches long and ten inches wide, ornamented 


Fig. 1. 





with the design shown in Fig. 2, worked with 
colored crewels. The lining is of oil-silk; it 
is covered with the embroidered linen. The 
ends are drawn together by scarlet cord, and a 





strap of embroidered braid is fixed to the top. 
The tassels may be made by turning wool round 
two fingers, tying it at the top, and cutting it 
at the bottom. 


SENSE cnn comtieeeenmeneneneeed 


BATH-RUBBER (CROCHET). 

Tue materials required are knitting-cotton, 
crochet-cotton No. 4, and a Penelope hook No. 1. 
This is intended to be used for rubbing the 
back when taking a bath, and will be found 
convenient. Make a chain of 136 stitches, take 
a length of stout crochet-cotton, and over it 
work 1 double into every stitch of the edge 
(see Fig. 2). Seventy-two rows are required 
for the rubber. When this is worked, it is 
folded flat, and to join both sides, work one 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 1. 
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double stitch through two stitches together, 
one on each end. For the straps, make a 
chain ten inches in length, and work one 
double, separated by one chain, into each 
alternate stitch (see Fig. 1). For the edge, 
work three chain between the doubles. These 
straps are sewn to the rubber with a needle 
and stout cotton. 
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HOW TO ENLARGE MONOGRAMS. 


Ir is often desirable to enlarge monograms to 
various sizes, and Figs. 1 and 2 show the easiest 
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method how to manage this. Suppose mono- 
gram Fig. 1 is to be enlarged to the size indi- 
cated in Fig. 2. The original is sketched on 
piper, and then the latter divided in squares 
marked on one side with the numbers 1 to 18, 
and on the other side with letters a tok (Fig. 1). 
A second piece of paper, of the size to which the 
monogram has to be enlarged, is then divided in 
an equal number of oblong squares (Fig. 2), aud 
Fig. 2. 

















each part of the design falling within a square 
in Fig. 1, traced in the corresponding oblong 
square of Fig. 2, With a little practice and 
care this can be easily achieved. The dimen- 


take another stick, twenty-two inches long, and 
tie together, forming a round, to which you 
fasten by tying the four sticks ; this forms the 
frame. Take a piece of wire Java canvas nine 
inches square, and work a pattern upon it in 
colored zephyr, leaving two inches all around 
for the fringe ; set in the frame, fastening down 
at each stick with a bow of ribbon. Make the 
ravellings into a bunch, and tie with another 


| bow of ribbon to the sticks where they cross 
| above. 


Fig. 3.—Jewel- Box. Take two pieces of 
pasteboard ; cut into rings four and a half 
inches in diameter on the outer edge, and two 
and a half inches on the inner. These rings 
are to be scalloped on the outer edge, and per- 
forated with holes large enough for straws to 
pass through ; these straws are to be four inches 
deep, with a margin left below and above the 
rings; between three rows of satin ribbon are 
woven in and out. A bottom of pasteboard is 
fastened in; handles of two straws, crossed in 


| the middle, are sewed on, and finished with 


sions of the divisions in Fig. 2 can be varied at | 


will, and according to the proportion of enlarge- 
ment which is desired. The same method of 
enlargement or diminution can be employed for 
any other needlework pattern. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED DESIGNS. 
(See Colored Designs in front of Book.) 

Fic. 1.—Hanging Match-Safe. This is made 
of the twisted shavings used for lighters, and 
which can be purchased in bundles at a trifling 
cost. Those in our model are colored with a 
pale-green paint; the sides are square in form, 
being about six inches in depth, each side 
being four inches broad at the top and three 
inches at the bottom. The bottom is fitted 
with a piece of card-board, to which the shav- 
ings are sewn; the top ones have a fine thread 
run through them. Small pictures are pasted 
on each side. Cords and balls of green and 
white zephyr are used to ornament the bottom, 
and to hang it up by. A tin box, which can 
bepurchased for ten cents, fits inside, to hold 
the matches. 

Fig. 2.—Card-Basket. Take four thin wooden 
sticks, measuring half an inch in circumference 
and fifteen inches in length; fasten together 
four inches from the top by tying tightly ; then 





satin ribbon bows. 

Fig. 4.—Wall-Pocket, made of splints which 
are sold for ten and twenty cents per bundle. 
It is composed of two pieces; the under piece 
is ten inches square, with the splints woven in ~ 
and out, forming squares one inch in size; they 
are sewed where they finish on the outer edge. 
The upper piece is ten inches in size, but they 
are worked so as to form the squares differently ; 
it is fastened to the splints that come down on 
the under side at the bottom by a ribbon bow ; 
the sides are also fastened with bows ; the cen- 
tre and splints at top to hang it from have also 
bows upon them. It is useful to hold news- 
papers, pamphlets, etc. 
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LADIES’ BED SOCKS. 


Wir No. 12 needles and white Peacock fin- 
gering, cast on 70 stitches ; this is for the sole 
of the foot. Knit 18 plain rows, making 1 
stitch by knitting 2 in the 2d stitch at the be- 
ginning of each row. Then knit 18 more rows, 
increasing at the beginning of each alternate 
row only ; this end is for the toe. In the 37th 
row you ought to have 97 on your needle. 
Work from the toe to the heel, and knit 60, 
turn, knit back, on these 60 stitches knit 22 
rows, then at the end of the 60 stitches cast on 
37. Now knit 18 rows, decreasing 1 every 
alternate row at the toe end, then knit 18 
rows, decreasing 1 at each end, and cast off. 
You now pick up the 37 stitches, cast on 11 
stitches on the 22 rows, and then knit the 37 
left; on these knit. 46 rows of knit 2, purl 2 
stitches, then cast off loosely. Sew up the leg 
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and the sole, drawing the toe tip to form a nice 
square. 


on 
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DESCRIPTION OF DIAGRAM. 
(See Full-sized Diagram.) 

Tue diagram is of a Princess dress for girl of 
six years (see Fig. 23, Fashion Department). 
It consists of six pieces, half of front, and half 
of back, collar, sleeve, cuff, and band. 
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MUFFATEES IN PLAIN KNITTING, 

We do not think these will fit as well as the 
ribbed ones, as they will be wanting in elastic- 
ity. We have written the directions to obviate 
this as much as possible, by having the knit- 
ting go round the hand, instead of knitting 
from the bottom of the cuff to the top. Use 
double Berlin wool, No. 12 needles. Cast on 
50 stitches; knit 10 plain rows. You now 
commence the thumb; knit 30, turn, knit 25, 
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turn; on the needie with the 25 stitches on it 
cast on 7 stitches, then knit back all but the 

last 2, making 30 in all; turn, knit to the ena 

of these, turn, knit 28, turn, knit back, turn, 

knit 26, turn, knit back, turn, knit 24, turn, 

knit back, turn, knit 22, turn, knit back, and 

so on, working 2 less each time, until you have - 

8 on the needle, then leave 1 instead of 2, knit 
back. Cast off these 7 stitches loosely, and 

take the 5 left on the hand on the needle 
again, and knit the whole number of stitches. ( 
Continue to knit plain until wide enough for 

the hand. A tight fit is essential. Cast off, 

and sew up. The same may be knitted in fin- 
gering or any other wool, and finer needles, by 
casting on more stitches. 


TIDY. il 

Tuts tidy may be either etched with needle Ny 

or pen, or produced with appliqués of satin, or 

copied in outline stitch with crewels. Lace or 
fringe borders it when completed. 
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1 . 
ecipes. 
Prem Pupprne. Goon Recirpr ror Mince Meat. 
Ingredients.—Half a dozen large crackers, or one | Jngredients.—Two pounds of fresh beef tongue, 


pound of stale bread, 
One quart of milk, Six eggs, 
One tablespoonful of flour, 
One teacup of sugar, 
One teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
One teaspoonful of cloves and nutmeg 
together, 
Two ounces of butter, 
One pound of raisins, 
One teacup of chopped suet, 
Soak the crackers or bread overnight in the milk; 
in the morning add the eggs, well beaten, and other 
ingredients. Mix well, and bake in a buttered tin 
one hour and a half. This pudding keeps good a 
long time, and is convenient to keep on hand in the 
winter. Set it for half an hour into the oven before 
using. 
Stewep Rassir. 
Ingredients. —Rabbit or hare, 
Two ounces of butter, 
Two tablespoonfuls of catsup, d 
Half of a lemon, 
One dessertspoonful of rice flour, 
One teaspoonful of mace and Cayenne. 
Wash thoroughly, wipe dry, cut it into joints, flour, 
and brown it slightly in butter, with bits of lean 
ham; then pour on by degrees a pint and a half of | 
gravy, and stew gently one hour and a half or two 
hours. When it has cooked half an hour, put in the 
rind of half a lemon cut thin; and ten minutes be- 
fore serving, stir in flour, mixed smooth, catsup, and 
mace, and cayenne. 





CuristMAs CHICKEN PIE. 

Ingredients.—Chickens, Veal, 
Pepper, Salt, 

Cut the chickens in pieces as for a fricassee. Cover 
the bottom of the dish with a layer of veal and ham, 
season with parsley, pepper and salt; add a little 
gravy, then place the chicken in neat order, and | 
in each cavity put slices of hard boiled egg. Repeat 
the seasoning and sauce, lay a few thin slices of ham 
on the top, cover the pie with puff paste, ornament 
it with leaves eut of paste, egg the pie over with a 
paste brush, and bake one hour and a half. 


Ham, Parsley, 





CusTarD Piz. 


Ingredients.—Four eggs, One quart of milk, 
Four tablespoonfuls of white sugar, 
Half a teaspoonful of flavoring extract. 
Beat the yelks and sugar light, and mix with the 
milk; flavor, whip in the whites, which should be | 
already a stiff froth, mix well, and pour into shells. 
Grate nutmeg upon the top. Bake this as a cup- 





custard, or a custard-pudding, in cups or a deep dish | 
set in a pan of boiling water. 


| thoroughly. 
| the cider and apples. 


boiled, 
One pound of beef suet, 
One pound of candied citron, 
Two pounds of stoned raisins, 
Two pounds of sugar, 
Two pounds of washed and dried cur- 
rants, 
Four lemons, using grated rind only, 
Half an ounce of ground allspice, 
One ounce of nutmegs, 
Half an ounce of ground cinnamon, 
Half an ounce of salt, 
Half an ounce of ground cloves, 
One tablespoonful of black pepper, 
Three pints of brandy, 
One pint of sherry wine, 
Three pounds of chopped apples, 
One pint of sweet cider. 
Mix well the tongue, chopped till as fine as snuff, 
suet, raisins, currants, and citron. All these must 
be chopped very fine, separately, and then mixed 
Add all the other ingredients except 
Put up in covered jars for 
three days before using. Add the apples and cider 
when making pies. 
Eneiisa CuristmMas CAKE. 
Ingredients. —Two pounds of flour, 
One pound of citron, 
One and a half pound of sugar, 
One pound of butter, 
One pound of raisins, Ten eggs, 
Two pounds of currants, 
Four tablespoonfuls of baking powder, 
One pint of milk, 
Quarter of an ounce of mixed spice, 
ground, One lemon. 
Mix butter and sugar to a cream; add the eggs, 
well beaten, then milk, and flour with baking pow- 
der in it, then fruit, and spices, lemon peel, grate‘, 
and juice. Bake four or five hours, frost it and 
trim with holly wreath. 


CHOCOLATE CARAMELS. 


Ingredients.—One cup of chocolate, scraped, 

One cup of molasses, 

Ten drops of vanilla extract, 

One cup of sugar, 

Half a cup of milk, 

Butter, size of an egg. 
Boil molasses, sugar, chocolate, and milk for twenty 
minutes; when nearly done, add butter and va- 
nilla. Dropa little in water to see if it is done, 
stir a few minutes, and pour on buttered dishes. 
When quite cool, mark the candy in squares with 
the back of a knife. 
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OrstsrR Soup. 
Ingredients. — Two quarts of oysters, 
One quart of milk, Salt, 
Pepper to taste, Mace to taste. 
Mix one pint of water with the liquor drained from 
the oysters; when 'this liquor boils, put in the oys- 
ters, let them boil, and add milk. Season with salt, 
pepper, and a little mace. If you prefer the soup 
thick, pound fine half a dozen crackers, and sift in, 
stirring thoroughly. 
Wine JevLy. 
Ingredients.—Half a paper of English gelatine, 
Half a cup of white sugar, 
Half a pint of wine. 
Put into a sauce-pan gelatine and sugar; pour over 
it a pint of cold water; let it soak fifteen minutes, 
then add a pint of boiling water, and stir till sugar 
and gelatine dissolve. Put it on the fire, and when 
it boils, remove immediately; add wine, Madeira or 
sherry; put in moulds wet with cold water. 
GELATINE CUSTARD. 
Ingredients. —One quart of milk, 
Half a box of Cox's gelatine, 
Two-thirds of a cup of sugar, 
Three eggs, Salt. 
Beat the yelks of eggs, and add to the milk with 
the sugar and a little salt; let this come to a boil, 
and pour hot upon the gelatine, which should be 
dissolved in alittle hot water. Beat the whites of 
the eggs to a stiff froth, and add to the other when 
nearly cold, beating briskly together. Flavor with 
extract of almond or vanilla. 
APPLE JELLY. 
Ingredients.—Tart apples, Sugar, Lemon. 
Pare tart apples, cut them in pieces: add a little 
water, and boil them till they become glutinous and 
reduced, strain them through a fine wire sieve, and 
to every pint of the juice add a pound of white 
sugar and the juice and grated peel of a large 
lemon. Boil until it is a clear jelly, then strain it 
into moulds, 
BAKED OMELET. 
Ingredients. —Three gills of milk, Four eggs, 
One tablespoonful of flour, 
One dessertspoonful of butter. 
Heat the milk and put in the butter. Wet the 
flour with a little cold water and stir into the eggs ; 
add hot milk, a little salt. Beat quickly, and bake 
in a buttered dish about twenty minutes. Serve at 
-once. 
; Aust Betsey’s CaKs. 
Ingredients.—Five cups of flour, Two cups of sugar, 
Half a cup of butter, 
One cup of molasses, 
One and a half cup of water, 
Two eggs, 
One pint of chopped raisins, 
One teaspoonful of soda, 
Cloves, Cinnamon, Mace. 
Beat butter and sugar together; add eggs, dissolve 
soda in water, then molasses, flour, spice, and fruit. 
Do not bake in too hot an oven. 








Tip Top Cakes. 
Ingredients. —Two pounds of flour, 
One pound of butter, 
One pound of sugar, Six eggs, 
Two cups of raisins chopped, or cur- 


rants, 
Two wineglasses of sherry wine, 
Clove, Cinnamon, Nutmeg. 


Beat toacream the butter and sugar; add eggs, 
beaten to a froth, then flour, fruit, and spice, lastly 
the wine. Bake on tin sheets and drop from a table- 
spoon. This receipt makes a large quantity, and 
they keep fresh a long time. 

ALMOND Sponce Cake. 
Ingredients.—Twelve eggs (leave out the whites of 

eight), 
Three-quarters of a pound pulverized 
white sugar, 

Two ounces of bitter almonds, 

Half a pound of sifted flour. 
Blanch almonds and roll like a paste. While rolling 
almonds wet them with rose-water. You blanch 
them by putting them in hot water, which will take 
the skin off. Break the eggs in a bowl and break 
them up witha beater. Add the sugar and beat 
until light and creamy, then beat the almonds in, 
then add the flour, stir it lightly, bake in a square 
pan, ice on bottom, and cross with a knife. 


‘ Bread Puppine. 
Ingredients:—To each pint of milk, a large handful 
of stale broken bread, 
Two ounces of butter, Two eggs, 
Quarter of a pound of soft sugar, 
Grated nutmeg to taste. 
Half a pound of currants and raisins 
mixed, 
Put the bread in a dish, cover with boiling water, 
and cover tightly till nearly cold. Beat out the 
lumps, and drain some of the water off. Mix with 
other ingredients, and bake one hour. 


Sart Fish wits Parsyips. 

Ingredients.—One dozen tender young parsnips, 

Two pounds of salt codfish, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Three ounces of flour, Two eggs, 

One wineglass of cider venegar, 

Pepper and salt to taste. 
Soak the fish overnight, and boil it until tender, 
putting it over the fire in cold water. Boil the pars- 
nips till tender. Boil the eggs very hard. Wher 
cooked, split the parsnips in halves, and put round 
the edge of a flat dish. Drain the fish and remove 
the skin and large bones. Put it in the middle of 
the dish, and place it where it will keep hot, while 
you prepare the sauce. Mix the butter and flour 
till a perfectly smooth paste, and stir in gradually 
half a pint of water and the vinegar, boiling hot. 
Stir over the fire about ten minutes. Chop the eggs 
and add tothe sauce. Pour ali over the fish and 
parsnips, and serve very hot. The same dish may 


be prepared with carrots or potatoes, or all three of 
the vegetables, in the same dish, 
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Home Amusements and Juvenile Department. 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
A CHRISTMAS DINNER IN A DIAMOND. 


1. A consonant. 2. A favorite fish. 3. The 
accompaniment to roast meat. 4. A shell -fish, 
often used in Christmas salad. 5. A fowl well 


browned. 6. A pie made of a little wild animal. 


+ 
Sle oe » 
Sale whe oe he » 
Se whe we Sie oie oe 
Male ake aie oe oie aie oie Se © 
Mae ole aie oie aie aie oe aie he he 
Malle ole whe wie whe aie he ae > 
ae ode ae ake ake he 9 
ale wie ake aie » 
ale ale 
* 
7. A side-dish of rice and chicken. 
9. A dish for the children. 
A consonant or a vowel. 
The central word, from top to bottom, is a stand- 
ard Christmas dish. 


8. A vegetable. 
10. A beverage. 11. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
2. 
Peruvian kings. 


1. A FRACTURE. 
ish title. 4. 
To use the mind. 7. 


A Greek poet. 3. A Jew- 
5. Large bags. 6. 
A military title. 8. Legal 
term for absence. 9. To soil. 10. A medicine. 
11. Belonging to air. 12. Christmas. 

The initials and finals name a holiday and its 
patron saint. 


SQUARE WORDS. 
No. 1. 


1. A Fish. 2. A continent. 3. Asiatic city. 
4. Identical. 
No. 2. 
1. Stiff paper. 2. An open space. 3. A quan- 
tity of paper. 4. Moist. 
No. 3. 
1. Acolor. 2. Adress. 3. A man’s name. 4. 
A loud ery. 
No. 4. 
1. Sour. 2. A rule. 3. Unocecupied. 4. An 
animal. 
ENIGMAS. 
No. 1. 


I am composed of thitteen letters. 

My 5, 10, 3, 13, 8 is flowing water. 

My 6, 4, 7, 12, is marked by the clock. 

My 9, 6, 8, 11, is a heavenly body. 

My 1, 8, 5, 10, is a model in plaster. 

My 2, 8, 9, 6, 13, is speed. 

My whole is an important part of Christmas plea- 
sure. 

VoL. xcvi1.—31 


- 
» &s 


No. 
I am composed of nine letters. 
My 8, 6, 5, 
My 1, 
My 3, 
My 9, 
My 6, 
My whole is a powerful natural force. 


! 9 
| “me 
| 
| 


2, 9, is a strong motive power. 


Oo 


, 6, is a vapor. 
4, 
, is a wise man of the East. 


3, is a vice. 


> 
"-—] -7 


~ 
‘ 
9 
“ 
9 « 
a, 
9 
« 


. 9, 5 


, is gentle and submissive. 


BURIED FISH. 


1. I wrsa Ada would send me a note. 

2. In this crucible Prof. Jenks melts all his ore. 

3. I wear her ring constantly. 

4. Come in to supper, Charley. 

5. Get figs, almonds, and raisins. 

6. I think Augustus is too big to be coddled so 
much. 


DECAPITATION AND TRANSPOSITION. 
A STAPLE article of food; 
what students find daily delight in doing; 


behead it, and it is 
reverse 


it, and it becomes expensive and beloved; now be- 


j 
i 


| head it again, and it becomes an organ of the body. 


PUZZLES. 

My first is in cream, yet not in the butter. 
In ice is my next, yet was never in water. 
In sugar my third, but not in the cane. 
My fourth is in vanity, never in vain. 

My fifth is in glove, but not in mitten. 
Though not in cat, my sixth is in kitten. 
My seventh you will find in tone, 

But yet in music there is none. 

My eighth you ’ll seek in vain in mice, 
But in mouse find it in a trice. 

My ninth in game you ’Il surely see, 

And yet in sport ’twill never be. 

My whole in England hangs above 

The Christmas gatherings of love. 


le kn ee 


GAMES. 
THE WOODCUTTER. 

Tue leader of the game is called Woodeutter, 
and she must choose a comrade, to whom she gives 
the name of the wood her faggot is made of. Some- 
times she can have it of several different woods; 
then she must tell the other players they must be 
seated in a circle round the woodcutter and his com- 
rade. The former begins the game by saying :— 

‘Who will buy my faggot ?”’ 

Some one must reply, ‘‘I will.”’ 

Then the woodeutter says, ‘‘Then tell me the 
name of the wood of which it is composed.’ 

The buyer names some wood; if it is not right, 
tke woodcutter’s assistant says, ‘‘ We must find an- 
| other purchaser.”’ The master then passes on to 
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find some one else, and offers his faggots, and con- 
tinues to do so until some one guesses rightly, then 
he pays a forfeit and becomes woodcutter’s assistant, 
the former assistant becoming woodcutter. The 
second woodcutter gives his place to the first person 
who guesses the name of the wood contained in the 
faggot, and this person can appoint a new assistant. 
All those who guess wrong, or repeat a word already 
named, must pay a forfeit. 


YES AND NO. 
One of the company must go out of the room; 
the rest fix upon something for him to be—a bird, a 
fish, or an animal; he must then enter, and guess 


what he is. He is allowed to ask any question he 


likes, but the company must only answer ‘ 
‘*no.’? We will suppose six little children are play- 
ing; one goes out, and the company think of ‘‘ don- 
key:’’ he is then recalled. He says to the first 
player :— 

*‘Am [ a fish ?”’ 

First player. ‘‘ No.” 

‘“‘Am [ a bird ?”’ 

=e.” 

*‘Am T an animal ?”’ 

~-” 

“Am I large?’”’ ‘‘ What color am I ?”’ ete. ete. 

If he thinks he knows what ke is, he must guess 
in this way: ‘‘AmIadonkey?’’ He must not say, 
‘*Ts it a donkey ?”’ as the putting the personal pro- 
When he has guessed, 
If any one answers 


noun makes it very funny. 
another must leave the room. 
anything but ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no,’’ he must pay a for- 
feit. This game must be played quickly and with 
spirit. Another way of playing it is to think of a 
person—a friend of all the players—and they must 
then go on in the same way as the last game, only 
asking questions about the people instead of ani- 
mals. 


FORFEITS. 


As many of the games given this year in ‘‘Go- 
pEY’’ have forfeits attached to them, we give a few 
suggestions, but many more can be arranged at the 
time to suit the company. 

The Three Words.—Whatever three words (the 
names of objects) be given you, immediately state 
the use to which you would put them. Thus, some 
one says to you, ‘‘ Do you know how to employ in my 
service the three things I am about to name ?’’ 
You reply, ‘‘ Yes.”’ ‘‘We shall see. What would 
you do with a starling, a plank, and a gibbet ?” 
To this you reply, ‘‘I would teach the starling to 
speak your name; barricade your door with the 
plank, to keep out robbers; and set up the gibbet 
as a warning to evil-doers.”’ 

Compliments.—Pay each of your companions a 
compliment. If you can do so in rhyme, so much 
the better. 

Alphabetical Compliments.—Make a short speech, 
in which every word begins with the same letter: 
‘*Tadmire and adore above anything Annie Austin’s 
amiability and activity.” 

Four Corners.—This old penance—‘‘ to laugh in 





yes”’ or | 





one corner of the room, cry in another, and dance | 


in another’’—is too well-known to need any expla. 
nation. 


THE OCEAN AND HER CHILDREN. 


Tue players seat themselves in 4 circle, leaving 
out one of their number, who represents the Ocean. 
Each person having assumed the name of some fish, 
the Ocean walks slowly around outside the ring, 
calling her companions one after another by the 
titles they have adopted. Each one, on hearing her 
name pronounced, rises and follows the Ocean. 
When all have thus left their seats, the Ocean be- 
gins to run about, exclaiming, ‘‘ The Ocean is trou- 
bled, the Ocean is troubled!’ and then suddenly 
seats herself, an example immediately followed by 
hercompanions. The one who, less prompt then the 
others, fails to secure a chair, becomes the Ocean, 


| and continues the game as before. 


<>? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NOVEMBER 
NUMBER. 


Answer to Diamond Puzzle. 
T 
SH 
FLA 
PRIN 
BLACK 
COMBUST 
CRYPTOGR 
THANKSGIV 
ANIMADVE 
BRANDIS 
DEFENS 
FRAGI 
GIDD 
HAY 

Y 


E 
M 
T 
B 


E 

ER 
IRD 
IBLE 
APHER 
INGDAY 
RSION 
HING 
IVE 
LE 

Y 


Answer to Diagonal Word. 


PARDONABLD 
AUTHORSHIP 
GAMEKEEPER 
HARPOONING 
THINAINGLY 
PUMPKINPIE 
SHIPOWNERS 
TIMEKEEPER 
NUMISMATIC 
PERIWINKLB 


Answers to Buried Insects.—1. Bee. 2. Wasp. 
3. Hornet. 4. Fly. 5. Gnat. 6. Flea. 
Answers to Charades.—1. Caroline. 2. Night- 


shade. 
Answers to Enigmas.—1. Guy Fawkes’ Day. 2. 
Heart of Midlothian. 


Answers to Square Words 


No. 1. No. 2. 
WIND LIE 
IDEA Icy 
NEWS EYE 
DASH 
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truths are conveyed in attractive incident ‘and con- 
versation. Handsomely bound and illustrated, it 
will make a most desirable Christmas gift for a 


| child. 


From D. Arppieton & Co., New York, through | 


J. B. Lippincorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

LESSONS IN COOKERY. Haznd-Book of the 
National Training School for Cookery (South Ken- 
sington, London), to which is added: The Princi- 
ples of Diet in Health and Disease, by Thomas K. 
Chambers, M.D., edited by Eliza A. Youmans. 
This is an important work for such American house- 
keepers as are interested in the principles of good 
cookery ; but it differs so much from ordinary cook- 
books that, to prevent misunderstanding, it is need- 
ful to call attention to its special features. Being 
a book of ‘‘ Lessons,’ and eoming from a school, it 
might be thought that it is merely a school-book, 
and therefore not suited to the ordinary practical 
wants of private families. 
from a school, that school was a working kitchen, 
ani the manual there produced is beyond comparison 
the most thoroughly practical cook-book for general 
use that has ever been made. It is, in fact, from 
beginning to end a book of practice, and nothing 
else. 

ALL AROUND THE HOUSE, by Mrs. H. W. 


But, though emanating | 


| Blackhoof, 


Beecher. A book that will be found invaluable to 
housekeepers, old or young, experienced and inexpe- 
rienced. It contains hints and full directions for | 


every detail of housewifely accomplishment, not 
alone cooking, though it contains a great number of 
valuable recipes, but every point to make home 
comfortable, cleanly, and cheerful. 

ANTOINETTE, a story, by André Theuriet, a 
most charming love story in French peasant life. 
The character of Evonyme is one of the most ori- 
ginal drawn in modern fiction. 

LIQUIDATED. THE SEER. By Rudolph Lin- 
dan. Two clever, original stories, bound together 
in the ‘‘ New Handy Volume Series.”’ 

THE GREAT GERMAN COMPOSERS. 
this, No. 16 of the ‘‘ New Handy Volume Series, 
we have, in a compact and readable set of sketches, 
the lives of Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Chopin, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, and Wagner. The biogra- 
phies are written in pleasant, interesting style, and 
convey much valuable information of the progress 
of music in Germany. 


” 


From T. B. Peterson & Brotuers, Phila. :— 

A QUIET LIFE, by Mrs. F. H. Burnett. A 
pleasing story of country life, ending tragically. 
The volume also contains another pretty story from 
Mrs. Burnett’s pen, ‘‘The Tide on the Moaning 
Bar.”’ 

‘**“MARRYING OFF A DAUGHTER,” trans- 
lated from the French of Henry Gréville, by Mary 
Neal Sherwood. A trashy novel, immoral, and 
which had better have remained untranslated. 

From Dopp, Mean & Co., New York:— 

MILDRED KEITH, by Martha Finley, anthor 
of the ‘‘ Elsie Books,’’ a charming story of girl life 
in the far West. 

TECUMSEH AND THE SHAWNEE PRO- 
PHET, including sketches of George Rogers Clark, 
Simon Kenton, William Henry Harrison, Cornstalk, 
Bluejacket, the Shawnee Logan, and 
others famous in the frontier wars of Tecumseh’s 
time, by Edward Eggleston and Lillie Eggleston 
Seelye. A book in which all boys will delight, full 
of adventure and interest, but at the same time 
strictly historical. 

From Toe Amertcan News Company, New 
York :— 

BYRNE’S TIMBER AND LOG-BOOK, ready 
reckoner and price book, for lumber dealers and 


| ship-builders, merchants and traders, farmers and 


drovers, and all others engaged in buying or selling 


| either at wholesale or retail, by Oliver Byrne, civil, 


In | 


From J. W. Ranpoten & Eneuisn, Rich- 
mond :— 
HOUSEKEEPING IN OLD VIRGINA, con- | 


taining contributions from two hundred and fifty | 


ladies in Virginia and her sister States, distin- 
guished for their skill in the culinary art and 
other branches of domestic economy. Edited by 
Marion Cabell Tyree. 


From Tue American Trae? Society, Phila- 
delphia :— 

HANDSOME HARRY, by Sarah E. Chester. A 
pretty story for boys and girls, in which Christian 


military, and mechanical engineer. 


From Henry Hott & Co., New York :— 

GOODHCLME’S DOMESTIC CYCLOPADIA. 
A domestic cyclopedia of practical information, 
edited by Todd 8. Goodholme. A handsomely bound 
volume, containing information upon every subject 
upon which any one can desire to be informed, from 
cookery to surgery, from chemistry to law, over such 
an immense range as cannot even be mentioned in 
a brief notice. After careful examination, we can 
most heartily commend the book as practical and 
extremely useful to every one. In every household 
it will be found a most valuable and complete book 
of reference and reliable information. 





December, 1878. 
THE fine steel plate, illustrating the striking 


| scene from the ‘‘ Monastery,’’ concludes our Darley 


series of the ‘‘ Waverly Novels.’’ We feel proud 
to put before our subscribers twelve such gems of art 


| as they possess in this original and beautiful series. 


Bound in a smal! volume, they will make a unique 
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and desirable addition to any library, accompanying 
the volumes of Scott’s works, without which no 
library is complete. 


Our double fashion plate is as usual a perfect | 
guide to Dame Fashion’s latest caprices, and gives | 


graceful designs, and the colors most in vogue for 
winter wear. 

Let Kriss Kringle himself convey our Christmas 
greeting to our readers, as he is doing to the happy 
family group in our picture. We wish you one and 
all ‘A merry Chirstmas.”’ 

For those who wish to present to their friends the 
most valuable of all presents, an article made by 
the giver, we furnish a most beautifal dowdle page of 
easily manufactured articles suitable for Christmas 
gifts. The fairy story by Fantasia will also help 
the children in using their needles and taste to 
swell the Christmas store of pretty and useful arti- 


cles. There is nothing, we can assure little girls, 


that will so please papa and mamma, asa neatly | 


made article which the little giver can tell them 
she made ‘‘all by herself.’’ 

Our literary department is full of interest. Sto- 
ries and poems by Thos. 8. Collier, E. T. Corbett, 
Estelle Thomson, Harriet B. McKeever, Annie 
Somers Gilchrist, and other well-known writers, and 
one of Augusta de Bubna’s sparkling parlor comedies 
for a Christmas Carnival. 

The recipes will make the mouths of the readers 
water, and the housekeepers fly at once to pantry 
and kitchen to prepare Christmas ‘‘ goodies.”’ 

Mr. A. B. Frost contributes a page of ‘‘ Christmas 
Games,’’ which we are sure will be appreciated by 
all lovers of fun. 





To Keep Ice rrom Wixnows.—Take an ordi- 
nary paint-brush or a sponge, and rub over the glass 
once or twice a day a little alcohol. This will keep 


the glass as free from ice as in the middle of summer, | 


and give as fine a polish as can be got in any other 
way. 


HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
Numper Twecve. 


A very pretty work-stand can be made by mak- 
ing a tripod standard of three straight branches of 
wood with the bark on, which, after being firmly 
fastened where they cross at the centre of the stand- 
ard, should be varnished, to prevent the bark from 
drying and cracking off. These branches should be 
about two inches in diameter, and of some kind of 
wood which has smooth bark. Cut eight long, nar- 
row, wedge-shaped pieces of striped blue and white 
sacking. These should measure eight inches across 
the broad end and ten inches at the sides. Work 
rows of ‘‘ feather stitch,’’ in shaded embroidery silk, 
on the white stripes, leaving the blue as they are, 
or working them in black. Then sew all these 
pieces together, making a circle, and tack a barrel- 
hoop around the edge. This is then fastened to the 


tripod standard, and forms a shallow basket for work 
Make a lambrequin edge of the sacking in the same 
way, except that the pieces are not cut wedge- 


shaped, but ‘‘ mitre’’-shaped, eight inches deep (see 
Fig. 1), and finish around the edge with a piaited 








alpaca braid of suitable color, and with small tassel 
of colored zephyrs at the points. 

The old style ‘‘ hour-giass’’ tables are again com- 
ing in fashion, and can be easily made by nailing 
| two wooden peach-baskets together, and covering 
| the frame thus formed with chintz, finished with 
| goffered ruffles, or Swiss muslin over colored cambric, 
with plaited ribbon as trimming at the edge. 

A neat and convenient corner-bracket has three 
triangular shelves—all the same size, and one above 
another—and the supports at the corners being rods 
(three-quarters of an inch in diameter) of ebonized 
wood. The shelves, also, are of imitation ebony, 
half an inch in thickness. On the edge of each 
shelf is tacked a strip of gilded morocco three inches 
deep, and cut in points at the lower edge. From 
each point a round red bone-button, about the shape 
and size of acherry, hangs, and on each point, above 
the button, an ornament in black is painted on the 
leather, a fleur de lis, for instance, or any other con 
ventional design. 

This gilded morocco also makes handsome banner- 
shaped hand-screens (Fig. 2) to shield the light from 


| 


Fig. 2. 





weak eyes in the evening, or the face from the ‘aeat 
Flowers painted in oilcolors on 
The colors 


of an open fire. 
this gilded leather are very effective. 
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should be mixed with turpentine, instead of oil, and 
a few drops of mastic varnish. Purple pansies har- 
monize well with the gold of the leather, or bright- 
blue flowers make a pretty contrast. The leather 
can be procured at establishments where they sup- 
ply book-binders, purse-makers, ete. 

Painted silk screens are also exceedingly pretty. 
For these water-colors are used, mixed with thin 
gum-Arabic mucilage. When using dark silk, the 
design should first be drawn with pencil, and then 


self-binders, and rolls, at prices varying from fifty 
cents to ten doliars each, just selected for the pat- 
rons of this firm from the stocks of the largest man- 
ufacturers. The ‘‘ Heliotype’’ department has be- 
come quite a feature in the business of No. 1102 
Chestnut Street. The reproductions from the works 
of the great masters in painting are given to the 
public for the very low price of one dollar each ; and 


| many of the Heliotype plates published by this house 


painted over quite thickly with Chinese white, for | 
‘*body color,”’ otherwise your flowers will look dull | 
of prints on exhibition at W. H. Boner & Co.’s, and 


and dingy. The Chinese white, which comes in 


bottles, with a liquid, is the best to use. On dark | 
| amine the new plates, or send for catalogue contain- 


silk, white, yellow, light green, pale pink, etc., look 
best; and more brilliant tints on light, and white, 
silk. The Virginia creeper, for instance, in its 
vivid autumn hues, is exquisite on very pale gray, 
lavender, or white. 

For the gilded leather screens, a gold bullion 
fringe, one and a half inches wide, makes a rich 
finish for the lower edge of the banner, and for the 
silk ones a sewing-silk fringe of suitable color. The 
frames for such screens can be procured at stores 


(Osgood & Co.) rival in beauty and perfection the 
high-priced steel engravings. Several new and at- 
tractive plates have just been added to the catalogue 


we would invite those desirous of purchasing to ex- 


ing a list of the subjects, to Messrs. W. H. Boner & 
Co, agts., dealer in sheet music and music books, 


| No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| every lady desires to know. 





How ro Beautiry THe Sxixn.—This is something 
During the last twenty 


| years over two million ladies have used Laird’s 


| 


where materials and -esigns for zephyr and fancy- | 


work are sold. 

A pretty wall-basket for winter can be made from 
an old summer hat; I mean the cheap flat chip hat. 
Rip off the outer row of the chip to form the han- 
dles with, and then catch the edges of the brim to- 
gether, filling in the flaring portions at the sides 
with dried grasses, pressed leaves, etc., and sewing 
a cluster of artificial red berries in the centre where 
the handles join. 
this is quite artistic. 

Window-boxes for plants can be easily made to 
resemble tiles set in bamboo frame. Have a pine 
box of suitable size and shape—say eight inches 
high and twenty-seven inches in length—lined with 


Against a plain dark wall-paper | 


zine, and with opening at one corner to let out water. | 


Then find oil-cloth, stamped in square tile design, 
and tack on the outside and ends of the box. 
basket or chair factory procure split rattan, and this, 


oil-cloth, will make good finish for the box. 
the box is filled with plants and with vines drooping 


From | 


**Bloom of Youth.’’ It always gives the utmost 


satisfaction. Sold by druggists everywhere. 





ArT OF MANAGEMENT.—Economy is a word that 
has been foolishly narrowed in meaning. Most peo- 
ple think of it as a saving of money, as though to be 
economical was in a certain sense to be stingy or 
mean. Now economy in its true interpretation is 
the art of management—is the wise adaptation by 
which we arrange time, health, and strength so as 
to produce the best results. 





HovsenoLtp Measvures.—As all families are not 
provided with scales and weights, referring to ingre- 
dients in general use by every housewife, the follow- 
ing information may be useful :-— 

Wheat flour, one quert is one pound. 

Indian meal, one quart is one pound and two 
ounces. 

Butter, when soft, one quart is one pound one 


| ounce. 
tacked on to edges and between the squares of the | 


When | 


over, one at short distance could not tell it from the | 


expensive porcelain jardiniéres. 





Tae beautiful ballad, ‘‘ Tired,” by Miss Lindsay, 
author of the popular songs, ‘“‘Too Late,’ ‘‘ Far 
Away,”’ etc., is furnished for this month’s number 
of Gopry’s Lapy’s Book by the music publishing 
house of W. H. Boner & Co., No. 1102 Chestnut 
Street. Many of the gems of popular songs and 
pieces from the catalogue of this house have been 


issued in a cheap form, selling for five cents each. | 


The catalogue of these publications can be had by 
applying to the publishers, who have issued lately, 


in addition, a select list of their new and popular | 


vocal and instrumental music published in sheet 
form. In the latter catalogue will be found a list 
of choice ‘‘ Music Books,” finely bound, suitable for 
presents. We would likewise call the attention of 
our readers to the fine assortment of music folios, 


Loaf sugar, broken, one quart is one pound. 

White sugar, powdered, one quart is one pound 
one ounce. 

Best brown sugar, one quart is one pound two 
ounces. 

Eggs, average size, ten eggs are one pound. 

Sixteen large tablespoonfuls are a half pint, eight 
are a gill, four are a half gill, etc. 





A Favorite Yourn’s Parrer.—The Yonth's 
Companion, of Boston, has steadily grown in public 
favor for more than fifty years, and_is now one of 
the most admirably conducted papers in the country. 





Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox.—The November number 
has reached us, filled with its: usual array of good 
things, including numerous illustrations of ladies’ 
garments, etc. Gopey’s is only $2 per year, with 
its monthly novelties, fashion designs, Work Depart- 
ment, diagram patterns, model homes, Juvenile 
Department, recipes, music, colored designs, ete. 
No lady should do without it.—Dazy News, Elgin, 
Illinois. 
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SEMI-DETACHED DWELLINGS. 
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Tuis design is fora group of six houses, to be 
built in West Philadelphia. They are each twenty- 
two feet front, and seventy feet deep; the back 
building sixteen feet wide. The cellar is eight feet 
deep, and the stories eleven, ten, and nine feet high. 
They will be built of press brick and brown stone. | 
The French roof and piazzas to be covered with | 


black slate. The doors, windows, stairway, man- 
tles, and inside finish of the prineipal rooms to be 
black walnut. Parlor windows to have best Freach 
plate glass. Other windows Freneh crystal. The 
houses are complete in every particular. Cost $6500. 
A. W. Divxs, Architect, 
307 Walnut St., Phila. 
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Seat-Sxin Fur.—In killing the seals much care 
is used. The instrument of destruction is a long 
club of hard wood, with which the animals are 
struck a violent blow on the head. One is usually 
sufficient. A long, sharp knife is then thrust into 
the vitals, and the carcass laid aside; and so on 
until about one thousand have been slain, when the 
work of skinning commences. When taken off, the 
skins are salted, and sent home in that condition. 


On arrival here they are properly cured; and then 
| and even one’s own children are sometimes a trifle 


comes the preparation needed for their conversion 
into what is popularly called ‘‘seal skin.’’ It is 
difficult to conceive how that beautiful article of 
dress can ever be manufactured out of the very un- 
attractive object the skin presents at this juncture. 
It isas hard and unyielding as a board, and the stiff, 
coarse hairs cover the fur so completely that its very 
existence might be unsuspected. How to separate 
the fur is a problem. For many years each indi- 
vidual hair was plucked out separately, at, of course, 
a vast expenditure of time and money, until a lucky 
accident revealed to the dresser that the roots of the 
hair were more deeply seated than those of the fur. 
Now, therefore, after the preliminary preparation, 
skins are laid hair downwards upon a wooden block 


| 


with a curved surface, and pared down with a knife | 


until the roots of the hairs have been cui through, 
and the skin is very little thicker than a kid glove. 
All the coarser hair can then be brused off with the 
hand, leaving the fur, which is then seen to be ar- 
ranged in small curls, of a light-brown color, vary- 
ing slightly in shade in the different parts. In con- 
sequence, nearly all ‘‘seal-skin’’ is dyed before it 
is sold, and in the process of dyeing the curls un- 
twist themselves, and the fur becomes smooth and 
ready for use. 

Revizr ror Bursine Feet.—To relieve burn- 
ing feet, first discard tight boots; then take one 


pint of bran and one ounce of bicarbonate of soda, | 


put in a foot-bath, add one gallon of hot water; 


when cool enough, soak your feet in this mixture | 
| they characterize by the convenient euphemism of 


for fifteen minutes. The relief is instantancous. 
This must be repeated every night for a week or 
perhaps more. The bran and bicarbonate should 
be made fresh after a week’s use. Bicarbonate of 
soda can be purchased for a small price per pound 
from whoiesale druggists. The burning sensation 
is produced by the pores of the skin being closed, 
so that the feet do not perspire. 





Not tHe Same.—Learning is not education. 
That man is educated who knows himself, and takes 
accurate common sense views of men and things 
around him. Some very learned men are the 
greatest fools in the world; the reason is they are 
not educated men. Learning is only the means, 
not the end; its value consists in giving the means 
of acquiring, the use of which, properly managed, 
enlightens the mind. 

None are too wise to be mistaken, but few are so 
wisely just as to acknowledge and correct their 
mistakes, and especially the mistakes of prejudice. 





Two Sipgs or A Story.— Women are perpetually 
exhorted to make home comfortable. The wife 
must greet her husband with a kiss, for a cross word 
might send him to a billiard-saloon or a public house 
for entertainment and relaxation. Of course, baby 
has been troublesome—babies always are; but wo- 
men have nothing else to do, so why should she com- 
plain if she does have to hold him in her arms all 
day? The mother must always speak gently to the 
children, no matter how aggravating they may be, 


annoying. And so on. 

But what of men’s part in this home-making ? 
Oh, their duty in the house is to ‘‘ raise a breeze”’ 
in it. They are too busy, too much pre-occupied, 
too impatient and thoughtless, and—it must be said 
of some of them—too selfish to do their fair share of 
that pre-eminently millennial work, the creating of 
a happy home. The small duties of life are not in 
their line. They will fight for their homes, and 
make slaves of themselves in their business to main- 


| tain them; but, like the proverbial man who would 


die for a woman, but would never bring up a scuttle 
of coal, they can’t tell what their children are 
studying at school, whe their mates are, what they 
are learning of good or evil, nor hardly anything 
else that a father ought to know concerning his off- 
spring. It is sosad a fact as to spoil the satire when 
it is said that many a father finds his Sundays and 
holidays too few to enable him to ‘‘ become ac- 
quainted with his boys.’’ 

A father can contribute in many ways to a happy 
home-life, for it takes little to make children happy. 
Five minutes’ romp with them renders them happy 
for an hour. We hardly need say that a man should 
set the example for the family in patience, cheerful- 
ness, courtesy, forbearance, all 
moods and graces that are the soul of home happi- 
ness. The sort of men who display all their suavity 
and politeness in the street or at their business 
places, and save the storms and sulks and sourness, 
and all the evil brood of fiendish dispositions that 


and the amiable 


‘* moods’’—well, they don’t deserve home, wife, or 
children. 

GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book for November is already 
before us, and a superb number it is. It opens with 
a fine steel engraving, contains an elegant colored 
fashion-plate, and other patterns for ladies’ dress 
and fine work, and is accompanied with a diagram 
pattern. Has an abundance of choice reading, va!- 
uable receipts, ete. Price has been reduced from 
$3 to $2 per year.— Democrat, Tyrone, Pa. 


PUBLISHERS’ CORNER. 


In closing the volume for 1878, the publishers of 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Book appropriate a ‘‘Corner’’ to 
lay before their readers some few hints of what is in 
store for them during 1879, assured that the most 
critical will admit that their promises for 1878 have 
been more than fulfilled. 

The enormous reduction in price will in no way 
detract from the merits of the magazine. On the 
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contrary, no expense will be spared, no effort lost, to 
make the Lapvy's Book, in every department, better 
than ever. 

In addition to much new matter of great literary 
merit, they have secured Christian Keid, Miss 
Marion C. L. Reeves, and Miss Emily Read, to 
write two serials, ‘‘ A Gentle Belle,’’ and *‘ A Rose- 
bud Garden of Girls.” 

The first, by the well-known author of ‘* Morton 
House,”’ ‘‘ Nina’s Atonement,”’ ‘‘ Valerie Aylmer,”’ 
ete. ete., is the best novel yet produced by this tal- 
ented writer, and was written expressly for GopEY’s 
Lapy’s Boox. ‘To give any hint of the plot would 
be to destroy the interest of the reader, but it is 
full of varied incident and contrasting character, so 
artistically written, that the reader’s deep interest 
cannot flag till the closing chapters are reached. 
The novel commences in January number. 

Miss Reeves and Miss Read are already well 
known to the reading public, having written to- 
gether before. Their last joint production, ‘‘ A 
Rosebud Garden of Girls,”’ has all the charm of 
their previous works, and will be found to fully sus- 
tain their enviable literary reputation. The serial 


will be commenced in a few months, both great 
stories appearing during the year 1879. 

The great popularity of Darley’s Illustrations of 
the Waverley Novels, given during this year, has | 
prompted us to again secure the pencil of this tal- 
ented artist, to give to our readers a series of original 
pictures, of a popular character, each of which will | 


tell its own story, and all designed expressly for the | 


Lapy’s Book. 

We shall continue to give our reliable Fashions, 
which defy competition. Gopery has been for nearly 
fifty years the best authority in the country for 
Fashion, and we intend to keep it the first, the dest, 
and the atest. Not only in shape and make are our 
patterns ahead of all others, but we have the only 
plate that gives the exact color and shade of the 
materials in fashion. In addition to the mammoth 
colored plate, we shall also give hundreds of patterns 
for every article of clothing for ladies and children, 
with the latest styles of ornament and trimming. 

Our patterns for every description of fancy-work 


will be, as heretofore, numerous and beautiful, and | 


will have full descriptions of material and manner 
. 
of working. 


us are exactly what they want, will be given in every 
number during 1879, and will be the newest and 
most reliable pattern of the garment given. 
most inexperienced can cut from these simple and 
complete diagrams. 

Our little Book, sent to thousands of our friends 


in all parts of the country, brings us in daily hosts | : . 
| nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
| style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
new friends, their pleasure in this year’s Book, and | es - 


| in this department, and know nothing of its trans- 


of answers, assuring us of the sympathy of old and 


their anticipations for 1879. 


The parlor dramas, which have been so popular | 


for years, will be continued in 1879, and still retain 
their characteristics of strict adaptation to parlor 
performance. 

_ We have removed our office to the handsome rooms 








The | 


No. 1006 Chestnut Street, where we are happy to 
receive calis from all our friends 

Within a recent period, quite a number of our 
friends have sent us new names, who secured them 
by showing our beautiful Book to their acquaint. 
ances. Please try the experiment. 

HOW TO MAKE UP A CLUB.—First, send for a 
specimen vopy, which will be sent free on application. 

Take the Magazine among your friends and show 
it to them, and get as many names as possible to 
your list. Then divide the cost. For instance, you 
get eight names, and each one pays at the rate of 
about $1.78 (making say $14.25 for nine copies), you 
will thus get a copy free for your trouble. Or you 
can divide the amount among the nine names, which 
brings the cost to $1.58 each, thereby getting the 
best Lapy’s Book published for the small sum of 
One Dollar and Fifty-eight Certs. Every lady can 
raise a club if she will only try, and a little effort 
on the part of our friends will swell our circulation 
to 150,000 copies. 

As soon as you receive the money foraclub, remit 
at once, as we wish to have our subseription-books as 
complete as possible in the early part of the year. 
You can afterwards send any new names you get at 
the same rates as the original club. 

The Lapy’s Boox will be sent to any post-office 
where the subscriber may reside, and subscriptions 
may commence with any month in the year. Back 
numbers can always be supplied. 

Please read our full Prospectus on third page of 
cover. 


HOW TO REMIT. —Get a Post-Office Money 


| Order on Philadelphia, or a Draft on Philadelphia 


or New York. If neither of these can be had, send 
Bank Notes in a registered letter. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 
Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 








| of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
| tanee, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
| hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 


sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 


oF . | hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantillas, 
The diagram patterns, which our subscribers assure | 


and mantelets will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of thecountry. For the last, 
distinet directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans. 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa 


The publishers of the LApy’s Boox have no interest 


actions; and, whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed ex- 
penditure, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company ( Limite:). 
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No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 


be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Evening dress of white and cherry-colored 
silk, made in the Princess shape, of the white 
trimmed with one box-plaited flounce around the 
edge of skirt. The front of corsage, which is cut 


square, forms a deep jacket of the cherry-colored | 
silk, the back breadths are covered with an over- | 


dress of it, trimmed with a plaiting, the front with 
bands of it fastened to the sides with bows of the 
silk. Flowers in hair, and bouquet on left side of 
open corsage of flowers of the same color as dress. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of pale blue silk, and darker 
blue damassé. The front of skirt, sleeves, vest, and 
revers are of the lighter; the waist and long train 
are of the darker, trimmed with white lace. The 
front of dress skirt is trimmed with flat bows of dark 
blue satin ribbon. 

Fig. 3.— Reception dress of moss-green silk, 
trimmed with pale pink silk. The back of skirt is 
kilted half way up, with fine narrow plaited ruffles 
of the pink upon it at intervals, a single plaited ruffle 
of the green extends around the entire skirt. Scarf 
drapery of pink across the front of skirt and fastened 
in the back. Pointed corsage, elbow sleeves, deep 
lace collar, trimmed with pink ribbon, the same 
kind of lace trims the sleeves. Pink roses in hair. 

Fig. 4.—Short walking dress of elephant-colored 
cashmere, kilted half way up and trimmed with 
bands of lighter cashmere embroidered ; the upper 
part is not kilted, it is trimmed to correspond with 
the skirt. 
dered bands. 
to match dress, and pink roses. 


folded and trimmed with galon. A kilting plaiting 
edges the back of the skirt. 
Figs. 4, 5, and 6.—French silver ornaments. This 


| is a novel French fancy, and is an application ecuri- 


ous and novel. Keys as brooches and ear-rings seem 
even more odd than the sailor hats, shells, daggers, 
whips, etc., that have been applied to the same pur. 
poses. These brooches, etc., are made in nickel sil. 
ver. 

Fig. 8.—Bonnet of gray felt, trimmed with flat 
bows of cardinal and plaid satin ribbon; a wreath of 
cherries and bronze grass, satin strings. 

Fig. 9.—Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with gold 
beads, old gold satin, and black and gold feathers. 

Fig. 10.—Bonnet of bronze velvet, trimmed with 
satin, holly berries, and leaves; satin strings. 

Figs. 11 and 13.—Front and back view of child’s 
dress, showing the effect when made of different 
materials; it is tightly gored, cut in turrets around 
the edge with a kilt plaiting coming below; these 


| turrets can have a small embroidery design in each 
| one as in Fig. 11, or be simply bound as in Fig. 13. 


| blue. 


Scarf drapery, trimmed with two embroi- | 
White felt hat, trimmed with velvet | 


Fig. 5.—Walking dress of brown silk, made with | 
two skirts, trimmed with narrow ruffles, and ribbon | 


bows, brown silk damassé cloak, trimmed with brown 
Brown satin bonnet, trimmed with lace, rib- 
bon, and crimson flowers. 


lace 
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Fig. 12.—Ladies’ winter sacque, made of black 
cloth, with revers, trimming upon sleeves, and 
pockets of velvet. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Paletét for boy of six, made of 
gray tweed stitched by machine. A double row of 
stitching is carried round the edge, pockets, cuffs, 
and collar. 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Front and back view of little 
girl’s dress, made of gray cashmere, trimmed with 
The dress is gored in front, with waist and 
kilted skirt in back; it can be cut in turrets with 
knife plaitings below, as in Fig. 16, or plain, as in 
Fig. 17. 

Fig. 18.—Ladies’ second mourning costume, com- 
posed of dress of black silk, and long black silk cloak, 
trimmed with a band of crape. Black silk bonnet, 
trimmed with crape and silk. 

Fig. 19.—Mourning costume, composed of under- 


| skirt, overskirt, and sacque of black cloth, simply 
| trimmed with rows of stitching. Crape bonnet, and 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of ladies’ | 


short costume. It is made of navy-blue cashmere ; 
the bottom of skirt is trimmed with a plaited ruffle, 
trimmed with three bands of silk. The waist is 
plaited into a yoke, extending into a long basque 
plaited. Scarf drapery forming an overdress; it 
ean be plain or trimmed with a narrow embroidery 
as shown in Fig. 2. 

Figs. 3 and 7.—Front and back view of black 
cashmere costume, the material is black cashmere, 
and the form is Princess. The waistband and tab- 
lier are kilt-plaited, and the latter terminates with 
two narrow kiltings. The quilles at the sides are 
composed of wide upright folds of the same material, 
ornamented with a fancy galon. 
collar is trimmed Narrow 
The elongated back 


in the same manner. 
sleeves, with buttoned revers. 


| 


The turned-down | 


is ornamented with a galon similar to that in front | 


of the costume. The skirt is kilt-plaited at the top, 


and the lower part is crossed with a scarf, which is 


short crape veil 

Fig. 20.—Dress for girl of eight years, of brown 
cashmere, made with one skirt and plaited bodice 
with yoke; it is trimmed with a plaited ruffle ant 
rows of braid. Brown felt hat, trimmed with gay 
colored silk scarf. 

Fig. 21.—Ladies’ winter cloak, made of heavy 
black silk lined and wadded, and trimmed with lace 
and passementerie. 

Fig. 22.—Handkerchiefs. 

1. Handkerchief embroidered on the hem with 
a fine greeque, broken off at the corner with a richly 
embroidered motif. 

2. Handkerchief composed of fine cambric, edged 
with a border of Valenciennes insertion and em- 
broidery, arranged on the cross, and terminating 
with narrow lace. 

3. Handkerchief with wide hem of alternate 
squares of open work and plain cambric. 

4. Morning handkerchief, with pin stitch above 
the hem, and a fantastic motif embroi¢ered in the 
corner. 
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5. Handkerchief with pointed vignette, mixed 
with embroidery, in colored cotton. 

6. Handkerchief festooned with colored cotton, a 
floweret in each festeon, and a line of dots above. 


Fig. 23.—Princess dress for girl of six years of age, | 


illustrated on full-sized diagram; it is a very fash- 


ionable walking dress for a child of that age, and | 


can be made of cloth or heavy woollen goods. 

Figs. 24 and 25.—Fans. In Fig 24 the leaves 
are embellished with painting, which likewise is 
carried down on the sticks. In Fig. 25 the leaves 
are pink, and take the form of those of the begonia 


plant. The mounts are imitation ivory. 


Fig. 26.—Bow for the hair, of cardinal red gros | 
grain ribbon, lined with pale pink, and arranged in | 


the shape of a butterfly. 

Fig. 28.—Bow for the neck to correspond with 
Fig. 26. The bow for the hair is fastened with 
small hair-pin and elastic band. 

Fig. 27.—Back comb of tortise-shell. 

Fig. 29.—Side comb of tortoise-shell. 

Fig. 30.—Chemisette of muslia, with fichu edged 
with lace knotted in front. 

Figs. 31 and 42.—Collar and cuff of linen with 
English embroidery in open work. 


Figs. 32 and 41.—Collar and cuff of linen with | 
| rows of narrow brown braid, put on very close to- 


colored linen trimming it. 

Figs. 33 and 34.—Fashionable shape linen collar 
and cuff. 

Fig. 35.—Linen cuff, trimmed with two rows of 
quilled lace. 


Figs. 36 and 37.—Collarette and outside cuff, 
made of rows of fine French muslin quilled and lace | 


insertion. 
Fig. 38.—Child’s linen collar. 


Fig. 39.—Muslin chemisette to wear with square- | 
| and trimmed with bows of the same, and a very 


necked dress. 


Figs. 42 and 43.—Fashionable linen collar and cuff. | 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Snort dresses having so rapidly gained in favor, 
and as we are receiving so many inquiries in refer- 
ence to the proper modeis for making them, we feel 
we cannot better please the majority of our lady 
readers than by giving them good models for making 
up these popular walking dresses. To those who 
want an inexpensive and easily made walking dress, 


we will describe one we saw lately made of all wool | 


navy-blue serge. The skirt was a rounded short one, 


witha deep, broad, kilted flounce, reaching to within | 


sixteen inches of the waist. This flounce was only 
stitched down where it was put on to the skirt, the 
lower part of the plaiting being only confined by 


being taeked to a tape on the inside; and the folds | 


fell naturally and gracefully. At the top it was 
headed with a crossway band of silk of the same 
color as the serge, about two inches wide, finished 
behird with a sash of the same, with falling bows, 
and ends lined with the serge. The bodice was a 
simple one, quite plain in front. and with a little 
gathered fulness in the two centre-pieces to tally 
wita the fulness of the back of the skirt. and was 
worn with a leather belt with a silver buckle. 





The | 


dress had the effect of a Princess one, as the bodice 
and skirt buttoned in a line down the front as far as 
the flounce, and small plaits were made in the skirt 
to correspond with those in the front of the bodice ; 
but the bodice and skirt were really made separate, 
and joined together with a band at the waist. We 
think ladies who make their own dresses would find 
this an easy way of making one, it being much easier 
to fit. The sleeve was quite plain and rather tight, 
with a narrow kilting held dowa by a band and bow 
of silk to match the skirt. Over this was worn a 
sleeveless jacket of the serge, made just long enough 


| to reach to and show the band of silk round the skirt. 


This was quite untrimmed, with the exception of a 
turned-back collar, lined with silk, fastened with a 
bow of ribbon with long ends. 

Another, but rather more elaborate walking dress, 
was made of dust-colored cloth. The skirt bad in 
front a deep-kilted flounce, and at the back a box- 
plaited one, not so deep. Over this was a Princess 
tunic slightly draped at the back, and buttoned down 
the front with brown bone-buttons, eight of which 
were left unbuttoned at the bottom of the tunic, 
allowing the full depth of the flounce to be seen. 
On either side of the buttons carried round the neck 
and the lower edge of the tunic, were a number of 


gether, and in waves. The sleeve had a cuff braided 
to correspond. The sleeveless jacket, which was 


| lined with silk, was trimmed to match the tunic or!y 


down the fronts. At the back, from the waist down- 
wards, it was trimmed with a series of bands of the 
material placed horizontally down the centre, on 
which were arranged three bows of brown ribbon, 
the lower one having long ends. The hat worn with 
this was of dust-colored felt, lined with brown silk, 


full wreath of bronzed berries and leaves. These 
bronzed and gilded leaves and berries are still very 


| much worn in both hats and bonnets, as are also the 


feathers tipped and fringed with gold and silver. 
Gold is particularly fashionable in bonnets, and in 
the form of beetles, butterflies, cords, tassels, fringes, 
ete., it forms a great relief to the dark colors now 
worn, if used with judgment. 

Plaids have become quite popular. Blue and 
green are the usual combinations, aithough. red also 
appears, and all the Seotch clans are in requisi- 
tion. This, then, forms a fresh variety in the al- 
ready multitudinous choice of materials which are 
offered for winter costumes. The pretty blouse 
jackets, which are in vogue just now, and are so be- 
coming to youthful figures, remind us of a time 
when fashions were simpler and less elaborate. Our 
grandmothers and mothers were no less charming 
for that, and had their hours of beauty and fashion, 
much as any lady of fashion of the present day. Sim. 
pler toilets seem all the prettier and more becoming 
now beeause they are more rare. Figured and bro- 
caded stuffs are not required to be much trimmed ; 
but this is a fact that modern fashion takes no ac- 
count of. All fancy materials are now combined 
and trimmed with self-colored ones. so that no place 
is left for sweet simplicity. There are lappets of 
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every shape and length, waistcoats ef one color and 
tablier of another, flutings of cashmere and dra- 
peries of brocade, ruches of silk and bias bands of 
striped satin, Most of the new costumes we see, if 
of an elegant style at all, are made with the coat, 
jacket, and waistcoat. Nor does this necessarily 
imply a toilet of silks and broeade.. Equally pretty 
costutnes of this style are made with fancy woollen 
material, plain cashmere, merino, or beige. A pretty 


suit of Rob Roy plaid tartan is made with the first | 


skirt cut round, just clearing the ground; it is | 
very gay. Thus, with a seal brown dress, there are 


| two long loops of seal-brown, two of cardinal, two of 
| pale blue, one of cream, and one of moss-green. 


trimmed round the bottom with a deep kilting; the 
second skirt wrapped close round the body, and fast- 
ened, being in small, neat folds. Long jacket bod- 
ice, double-breasted, fastened slantways across with 


tiny steel-ball buttons, and forming deep revers at | 
| strapped tightly across the top with two colors, the 


the top. Leather belt and steel buckle round the 


waist, from which hangs a small leather awméniere. | 


Tight sleeves, with bias facings and steel buttons. | 
| wraps, have cream-white or else dark centres, with 


Plain linen collar and cuffs, and dark-blue cravat. 


Hat of black felt, bell-shaped, with a plaid scarf | 


round it, and small bird’s wing at the side. 

These different toilets, chosen among many, show 
the principal types of modern fashions just now, and 
the various modifications brought about in our toilets 
with the approaching winter. There are no very 


striking changes, perhaps, but there are many alter- 
ations tending to give a novel appearance to winter | 
Bodices are lengthening, and jackets are | 


toilets. 
becoming real tight-fitting palé's. These bodices, 
far from being confined to morning toilets, are also 
adopted for dinner and evening dresses; and some 
of them have on each side a somewhat pnffed-out 
hasque, which gives to this model the name of panier 
bodice. But all this does not prevent the Princess 
dress from being still in very great favor. With 
various modifications, it is, indeed, certain that the 
Princess dress will still be worn at least through the 
entire winter. New models in this style are being 
made up in two different materials—one plain and 
one figured. The front part of both skirt and bodice 
will be made of the plain fabric; the rest of the 
dress, including a very long train, and wider than 
we have been accustomed to see it of late, is made 
of the figured material, which does not require, or 
indeed allow of, any trimming. The following is a 
handsome type of this style: Front of bodice and 
skirt of olive-colored silk; the rest of the dress of 
silk of the same color, brocaded with tiny sprays of 
rosebuds. This combination may be repeated in 
woollen as well as silk materials, or in fancy woollen 
fabries and plain silk. It may prove very useful for 
freshening up and enlarging dresses of a former 
season. Even were the length of the dress insuffi- 
cient, this might be remedied by adding on a false 
underskirt — that is, a trimming composed of the 
material used for the front part of the dress, and 
alded on under the edge of the skirt. Several com- 


binations of the same style will associate for the | 


winter — satin with velvet, cashmere with silk or 


velveteen; for the mixture of different fabrics, a | 
fashion extremely favorable to economy, and very | 
| readers who have listened te our Chitchat for the 


pretty into the bargain, is still favored by fashion. 
in the present day, bands, or, as they are now 





| and blue combined. 


called, collars, run to both extremes, for they are 
worn both narrow and wide. The small linen collar, 
that forms the indispensable finish to the morning 
toilet, is just wide enough to allow it to peep above 
the edge of the dress; while, as regards the lace 
collars of the day, they sometimes reach to the waist 
in front, emulating the fichuin extent. To wear at 
the throat with the fine linen collars that are used 
with morning and walking dresses, are cravat bows 
of variegated ribbons, one color of which matches 
the grave shade of the dress, while the others are 


These variegated bows are of satin ribbon, double- 
faced, and a trifle over an inch wide. They are 
darkest and the gayest in the combination. 
silk neckerchiefs, to be worn in the street outside of 


Square 


gay Scotch plaid borders. New white muslin neck- 
ties are widely hemmed and hem-stitched all around, 
and have exquisitely fine patterns of embroidery 
Chil- 
dren’s collars are wide and round behind rather than 


and of hem-stitching in the square corners. 


square, and are of guipure embroidery, or else of 
the plain linen needleworked in open English designs 
of coach-wheels, stars, compasses, etc. 

To wear with plaid suitsare small bonnets of green 
The brim is covered with snirred 
myrtle-green velvet, back of which are rows of the 
eyes of peacock’s feathers, all blue with green. The 
soft crown is a mass of soft basket-woven silk of 
Scotch plaid in the two prevailing colors; and to 
finish it, one string is of blue satin ribbon and the 
other is myrtle-green. There are also light-gray, 
brown, and black felt bonnets, trimmed with an 
Alsacian bow and strings of very soft ribbon in gay 
Scotch plaids, in which much old-gold and dark-red 
enter. Fewer smooth felt bonnets are shown than 
usual since the introduction of the furry beavers, 
the camel's-hair felts, and those with feather crowns. 
The plain felts are less expensive than formerly, and 
will be most used in black, myrtle-green, and French 
gray. Bordeaux and garnet velvet are the trim- 
mings on the bonnets of these three colors. Gold 
cords on the edges, the striped velvets, small, nod- 
ding tips, Scotch plaid ribbons, and cashmere feath- 
ers, are their ornaments. The shapes for felts are 
either the close Princess bonnet, or else one side of 
the brim is slightly turned up, like a round hat. In 
satin bennets, a novelty is a round, smooth crown, 
covered with old-gold satin, and having a brim of 
brown velvet. A wreath of gold mignonette is 
around the crown, and two rosette pompons of brown 
ostrich feathers are on top. The strings are old-gold 
watered ribbon on one side and satin on the other. 
The handsomest black satin bonnets have elaborate 
coronets and crown trimmings of fine jet, with knife- 
plaitings of thread lace. In all such bonnets the 
satin is laid plainly over the frame. 

With wishes for a very merry Christmas to our 


past year, Fasuion. 
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SOME POPULAR CHRISTMAS GAMES, 
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FLORILINE! 


LORILINE”—FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH, 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially decayed teeth from all | 
parasites or living *animalcule,” leaving them 
pearly white, imparting a delightful fragrance to | 
the breath. 

THE FRAGRANT “ FLORILINE” 
removes instantly all odors arising from a foul 
stomach or tobacco smoke. Being partly com- 
posed of honey, soda, and extracts of sweet herbs 
and plants, it is perfectly harmless, and delicious 
as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 | 
Oxford Street, London, England, and re- 
tailed qyetparpers. ' 


PIANOS 


74s-octave, ° 
16-sto Op. 
trated Newspa 
address DAN 


Retail price $1000, only $275. 
Beautiful 7-octave Pianos, $125. 
Great bargains. ORGANS: 





only $115; new 9 stops, only $57.50. Tilus- 
r with much informationfree. Please | 
LF.BEATTY, Washington,N.J. | 


PARIS, 1878 

SWEDEN, 1878 
PHILADA, 1876 
SANTIAGO. '75 


EXPOSITION 
FOR 12 YEARS 


VIENNA, 1873 
PANS, 1067 mececetee 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINETORGAN 
At the Paris Exposition, 1878, they are me 
THE GOLD MEDAL, the highest recompense at the 
disposal of the jury. They have also received the 
GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF SWEDEN & NOR- 
WAY, 1878. No other American Organs have 
ever attained highest award at Y world’s 
Exposition. Sold for cash or payments by instual!- 
ments. Latest CATALOGUES, with newest styles, 
prices, &c., ae MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN co., 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, or CHICAG®. 








COLGATE & CO’S 


Extract Wuite Rose 


For the Handkerchief. 





Elegant New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 10 
cts. postpaid. Geo, I. Reep & Co,, Nassau, N. Y 


18 





} 


| mail postpaid for 25 ets. 
; dress W 


THE WORLD OVER 
jS THE BES, 


J.ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
Ee Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


MUSICIANS throughout Europe and America are 
unanimous in their praises of the Estry ORGAN. 
Among the latest is the following, from the world- 
renowned violinist Wilhelm :— 

“I herewith testify with great pleasure that the 
Estey Organs are fine (beautiful) beyond compari- 
son; Irate them above similar instruments of any 
other manufacturers. The tone is full. round, and 
nobie; the touch exceedingly light and easy, and the 
whole construction of blameless solidity.” 

AUGUST WILHELMJ. 











Fashionable Perfamed Cards (no 2 alike.) Namein | 
Jet, 1Uc. Franxiiy Paintine Co., Northford, Ct. 


| at the Centennial. 
mene. and mention GODEY’s Lapy’s Book. 


6 


25ets. LADIES’ PACKAGE 25cts. 
CONTAINS 12 sheets good nete-paper;12 Envel- 
opes; 1 Nickel Pen-Holder: 1 Yosemite Pen: 1 Case 
of 1 doz. Needles: 1 Silver-Plated Thimble: 1 Box 
Silver-Plated Hooks and Eyes (2 doz.); 1 Chemisette 
Button ; 1-2 doz. Hair-Crimpers. This package b 
Lady Agents wanted. A 
. K. LAMPHEAR, Baltimore, Md. 


a weak Ta: your own town. Termsand $outht 


$66 joe" H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


World’s ONLY Manufacturer fs 
WHEEL CHAIR 


Exclusively.—ALL styles and wll 


for INVALIDS’ AND CRIPPLES’ 
Self-Propulsion by means of hands 
a) only, in and out-doors. Comfort, 
durability, and ease of movement 
unequalled. Patentee and maker of 
the“ Rolling Chairs” pushed about 
Send stamp for Illustrated Cata- 


HERBERT S. SMITH, 32 Platt St., N. Y¥. 


Chromo and Perfumed Cards | [no 3 alike,) Name in 
Gold & Jet. 10c. Cumronw Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


EMBOSSED PICTURES 


For Decorating and Faucy Work. Finest stock imported. 
including Flowers, Birds, Heads, Leaver, Insects, Figures, 
&c. 7 sheets for 30c,12 for Sve., 20 or 25 for $1.00. Cata- 
logue of 1000 sheeta, 3c Aaents wanted. Stamps taken. 
F. TRIFET (established in 1866). 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
Crewels, 





RT Needlework for DECORATIVE EM- 
BROIDERY. A Guide to Embroidery in 
Silks, Appliqué, ete., with instructions as 


| to stitches, inclue ing the South Kensington stitch, 


and explanatory diagrams. Edited by ase. Pp: 
Hale. Sent by mail to any address on receipt of 50c. 


by S. W. Tilton & Co., Pub., Boston. 
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"1878 Holiday Greeting! 1879 


BEATTY S270 Ordem sor S97 


BLOOCO PIANO FOR $255 
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BEAT YVEIANG Suresh B=tre Grand Square 
Stele No, 2023. M cent 
wood Case, new and valuable improvements, e — sy! 
Taisen. Three Strings, Weight, when boxed, over 1,000 
lbs. Seven one-third (7 1-3) octave, full agraffe scale, rose- 
wood case, all round corners, beautiful carved legsand iyre, lyre, 
heavy serpentine and top mouldings all aroun case, 
back finished same as front. Allimprovements with Beatt; 's 
very latest full iron ~~ ana Ne — and extra braces, 
proves new sc sale, overstrung bass. French action, 
ret desk, carved e rosewood mouldings, ivory 
key fronts, ca) hich can ~~ —aea the parieetlon 
which can in any waytenc he on 
Oras een has been added. This By 
magnificent Pianoforte. Regular Retail Price 
by the Monopolsts about..........0.....ceesenee 


TL totais SES], BEATTY ancan Pearce 


No such offers as these wereever made before, but know- Thiet foci ts Seton BY ) Sirox 


that their introduction will repa, , i on future sales, 0. PS 5) Vox Humana; BA. pal, ( 
1 offer them to toaders rs nec eh Lis 8 paver at thene these prices during past arte: FR 3, Dulcet; ) Grand ; 2) 
the Holidays. vertisemen orte; ( 4i- Fives ie Ss. 


which will <P Aye hy and no — reductions el Cases, tiful neat 
appear my conten, 


can be made. Ha et With unparalleled success within Upriaht Bellows. 1 pty 
— past year and extended my sales over the world by an Improved Knee ay alcupease. 

tour through the Continent of farepe, I have re- Organ Knee § swells The mechaniem , design Ao 
turned determined hat no town or village in my native gint + ers itthe most cairable ever before mare 
country shall] be unrepresented by ony imettammenat and all§ ufactu for the lor. Golden Tongue ‘ongue Reeds. R: equier 
energies, aided with Simple capital, will ve exerted to ac- tai fe edby the Spcpotiate about 8375 


complish this object, hence the above offers, that can not will the ote 
5 by any other responsible house in America oe the fil sil AYS, for only 

wi ba ng Ape in poe \Sgoc Onn le offers. Coder new: — 9 eos. ss 

ne reed new and as good as best of Splendid $340 to 

Organs, #95, $105 and #150, |< Bass and Octave Coupler, @850 to to 400 Orang $a 110 and foand ¢120. ‘Hicgant pipe 

top Organs. lore and better styles of case and sweeter toned instruments than 

Pianos ne w ond pereecs., rosewood outside and in, usual rare $650, for only $150, Grand 

— 175 to 5, usually sold nstruments 


= NEV STyi=E 








at Som | $700 to $1,000. Hi on test ‘oney 
and freight paid both ways if to the buyer. Warranted six wish Tre en testimo- 
pale acy on file than an cenmurfactneer in athe din S, qrdering,, Gate where you saw this ad 
i ereqeeer. com containing moc ach information in oh irre= 
geopsibl ryatorse ee. If you Dp ANE want one tone Fourelt order 0 order one and make 
Present. TTY, ‘Washinaton, New Jersey,U. 8. A. 





PLEASE REMEMBER. 


If the news agent in your place cannot supply 
the Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, to send $2 direct to the 
office of publication, and you will be sure to get it 
promptly every month. See Prospectus, on green 
leaf inside. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book Publishing Company (Limited), 


1006 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


= 
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J. & P. COATS’ JAS. SMITE & SONS 


i 


HAND 
AND 


SEWING 
MACHINE 


NEEDLES. 
Agent, 


SPOOL COTTON. 


ik I 








G < ‘ Sas JNO. THORNTON, Bh NH 
r Srecvcovron Dit P. COATS" Tee'canoe. N. Y. & Phila. 
Of Superior Strength, Even Texture, and guaran- | “7's &§ are the only needie manufacturers who 
teed to work on all Sewing Machines. In all fash- | received from the Centennial Exhibition of Philadel- 
ionable colors. phia the distinction of two awards. Se Tap > ae: 








BEAUTIFUL 
WALNUT ORGANS. 


Double Reeds at $35 to $100 
7 Stops at 50to 225 


. MAGNIFICENT 
ROSEWOOD PIANOS. 
7 Octave at $120 to $450 
7} Octave at 175to 600 
Uprights at 125to 750 12 Stops at 75to 3850 
Square Grands at 275 to 1000 16 Stops at 100 to 400 


;' BEST IN AMBRICA, OVER THIRTY THOUSAND NOW IN USE, 
Guaranteed six years. Sent on trial to any part of the World. 
43> SATISFACTION SECURED BEFORE PAYMENT IS MADE. 
I!lustrated Price-List, with thousands of references, mailed free. ; : 
MARCHAL & SMITH, 47 University Place, N. Y. 
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A GRAND OFFER! 
SILVERWARE FREE FOR ALL 


The Old Reliable ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., whose Metropolitan{Headquarters are lo- 
ested at 258 and 26Y Broadway, New York City, and Factory at Providence, R. I., have determined to 
introduce goods of their manuficture in every city and hamlet in the United States and Canadas. To do this, we will 
present to each lady reader of this paper a set [6] of our COIN PLATED SILVER SPOONS, with your last 
name or initials elegantly engraved on each Spoon, the only charge will be 7S eents to detray expense of en- 
graving name, packing and express charzes. To avail yourself of this grand holiday offer, it will be necessary to cu 
out the attached Certificate No, 388, and forward it with 75 eents on or before February Ist, 1879, to the Royal 
Manufacturing Co., New York. 


(@-.CUT THIS CERTIFICATE OUT, _29 
It will not appear in this paper again. 


On receipt of this Certificate, together with seventy-five cents in 
Currency, Silver or Postage Stamps we agree to hand engrave any last name 
or initials as desired on a set (G} of our beat quality Coin Plated Silver 
Spoons, and prepay all shipping charges to any part of the United States or 

» provided this certificate is forwarded to us on or before Feb, Ist, 1879. 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., 258 Broadway, N. Y. 


We claim for our Silver Plated Ware that for durability and clegance of design we can not be excelled. We first 
heavily plate with nickle—the hardest white metal known—and then follow with ng of pure Coin Silver, thus 
making the most durable plate yet discovered, an¢ you will find by enquiry at any dealer, this quality and design 
of Tea Spoons will cost you about $4.00 per set, without your name engraved thereon, On each and every article off 
our Table Cutlery our name is stamped and we have our design copyrighted, thus preventing irresponsible and un 
scrupulous dealers and advertisers from palming off an article of our manufacture at high prices. On the handle of 
each Spoon is a crown with the word noyat in the band, and on the reverse side R. M, Co, is stamped. In addition 
to the above offer should you wish to order Knives, Forks or Table Spoons gt the same timo you order Tea § 
we will furnish any article or all of them at the following reduced prices, and prepay all shipping charges, ve 6 
Solid Steel Knives, blade and handle one solid piece, best steel covered with a heavy plating of Nickle and Silver, 
1.75; 6 Forks, 95 cents; 6 Table Spoons, $1.20; or total for Knives, Forks, Tea and Toole Spoons, 4.65. The lable! 
poons and Forks are of the same design and of the same quality as the Tea Spoons, and will be engraved without) 
extra cost, the Knives being of steel will not be engraved, 

Remember we do not stamp your name, but have experfenced workmen engrave your !*st name in ful! 
or initials as desired, We wii not furnish any of the above goods at prices named unless accompanied by the above’ 
Certificate, as we only wish to send out a }imited quantity as an advertisement, wel! knowing in any family we place 
our Table Ware it wiil be standing advertisement for the sale of our other goods, a catalogue of which is mailed with 
each shipment. 

x As to onr reliability we quote the following from our New York papers, and refer you to any responsible house in 
is city. 

“The Royal Manufacturing Co., 258 and 260 Broadway, is one of the most reliable, enterprising and responsible 
houses of this city.””—Editorial American Farmer. N. Y., April 1378. 

“The Royal Manufacturing Co. of this city have sustained a well earned reputation for reliability by sending 
out goods guaranteed to be exactly as represented, and by this means ——— get oaly the best goods at more rea- 
sonable figures than large dealers pay by wholesale.”’—Editorial Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, April 13, 1878. 

“\A representative of our paper was shown through the establishment of the Royal Manufacturing Co,, 2% 
and 260 Broadway, and was surprised at the handsome character of the goods sent at such extraordinary low prices.’ 
—The Independent, N- Y., June 20, 1878, 

C3" 12 ordering give us full instructions how you wish your name engraved, and write your name plain and in 
fall. If an express office is not in your town, we will send by mail Postage stampe will be received at their face! 
value. All letters ordering Silverware must be add: 


sil ressed to the 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., 258 Broadway, New ¥ 
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AGI0 Revolver for $2.50. | THE LATEST WONDER. 


THE ALEXIS . 
7 | A Perfect Time-Keeper for 50 cents. 
‘With Lussian Model Stock, PRICE, GO CTS. B _. The Solar Watch fs the latest wonder It 
full nickel silver plate, ’ will denote time oT - @ 8.0 chro- 
and hand engraved, 7 . ~ «r get out aden i cone 
shot; uses the extra | Ss Se sraee moe 
long Rifle cartridge, A = me oeeeeaten. The 
and will kill at worth the exact time i ine 
100 oo we just ee peed as a eis Cann 
These Revolvers cost 


for Travellers it isin some 

te better, as it always 
over §6 apiece to make, 
and it is the greatest bar- 


Gives the exact time of the 
Placo they are in; for Sports- 
gain ever offered in this 
country. Thev are 


men itis invaluable and in- 
dispensable; for School 
Teachers it fs a valuable 
addition to their scientific 
instruments, and it will have the largest S#le of any invention of 
the age. The solar Watch can be carried In the vest pocket, is 
instantly adjustable, and will denote the exact time as accurately 
a3 @ fine watch. Boys, just think of it! « Wate 
for 50 cents. very statement guxrantced or money re- 
funded. This is no hy Dum, end.the Solar Wateh will 
do just what we say. tle not a toy: IT 1s 4 Won- 
DERFUL INSTRUMENT, MADE ON SCIENTIFIC Prixcipi_es, AND 
ACCURATE AND RELIABLE. We have made the price so low 
simply to introduce tnem, it barely covers the cost, and will soon 
beraisedtogl. Price, 0 cents each; rot more thanS 
sent to any one address. ent hy express on receipt of price, or 
by maft for 5 cents extra. The Turner Man's Cow 
93 Water Stroet, Boston, Mass., >0Ln AcrsTs 


The barrel ie octa- 
gon and extremely long, 
and rited deeply its entire 
jength The new model 
handle gives a firm grip 
and prevents throwing up. 
All parts are inter- 
changeable and reauily 
duplicated at anytime. Itis 
the most beautiful and accu- 
rate Revoiver that has yet 
been made; elegantly shaped and 
designed, and made by the best 
workmen in the United Btates, and 

for self-defense is unequalied, 
Perfect satistaction 
anteed or money cheer 
full At can be sold 
for $9 anywhere, and is cheap at that 
price. We will send it C. 0. D., with 
privilege of examining at express office, to 
any point east of lowa, on receipt of §1, 
which will be deducted from the bill; or on 


receipt of cash in full will give free a box , 4, A <— 0 \ 
of he send cartrid or will send by Marpac 807 FILBERI set f be 


egantly engraved and proportioned Revolver in the world. 


is engraving is just one-quarter the actwal size; is made from a photo- 


graph, and exactly represents this superb weapon in Shape G.J Guish. 


Complete Archery Guide, by mail, 10 cts. 


I(RCHERY IMPLEM ENTS 
| Se 


\ 
~~ 


It is the most el 
Th 


s 
mai! for 20 cents extra. a NF brush and 
rod go with every one in anicebor. Prices: — MP 
B33 Ieee ei FS end Rubber stock, wea 9 
vory stock, J and Peart stock ¥ ates . 
4.50. Thisis the biggest and most extra- a a ee 
ordinary bargain we ever have or shall effer. 
Remember your money returned if it is not exactly as we sthte. 
This Revolver is all English steel, no cast-iron The country is 
flooded with cheap, worthless Pistols. Buy a good one while 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office 92 1 Chestnut St., Phila, 
treet, Boston, 


his is Just the weapon for Bankers and 


Police, self-defense, and target practice. Policies non-forfeiting. 


AGENT'S profits per week. Will SAML. C. HUEY, President. 
prove it or forfeit $500. Newarticles | — 
’ ust patented. Samples sent freeto Fret Saws! Send 6c. for 100 


all, Address W.H. GHIDESTER. 215 Fulton St, ¥.Y, | FOOT LATHES! pp. Brown, Lowell, Mass. 


made annually, reduciug premiums the second year. 


| 

ou A : | 
Tos ofp ehent is Water Benn: 5. vo Syreer | Incorporated in 1847. Purely mutual. Dividends 

} 





THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY WONDER of the AGE. 
ese MASON’S CHART. mitssssusigserincts: 


playing learned i been beiore the public (in oe — 
f less th. ‘ we have 
ONE DAY! i sold over 40,00, which'ts. the surest 





t of its unparalleled merit; 
Sf uel orders are received daily from every, 
J (> country on the globe. itis a new the-| 
ory, and a decided departure from the 
old or any other methud. ason’ 
Chart is a Machine whic 
fits over the keys of a lano or O 
indicating exactly where and how 
hands areto be placed, and the prop 
keys to strike, changing its position and 
arrangement to suit the key in which the piece js written that you Wish to pny. 
They are perfectly infallible in their results. If you can read you can play the 
te : : Piano or Orcan in one Gay beter than a Tiacher could teach you ir three 
N Je 4 ae months. 11 you have no Piano you can learn at some friend's house, and aston- 
ish all with your knowled MITH, the editor of the leading Musical Paper in the world, says, “They showld find a 
place in every house, whether thereis a Piano or Orqan or net, They areto Music what the Multiplication Table ts to Arithmetic.” It 
gives decided satisfaction in every case. It cannot do otherwise, saving, as i does, a hundred times its cost, and in ts great 
simplicity licsiss unequalled success. Music TEACHERS THEMSELVES UNFESITATINGLY ENDOR \ seeps & 
On a hes fur a complete set (4 forms), ard includes payment of age by us. Favorable terms to Agents and the Trade. 


$1.75 worth of Choice Music given Free 


SPECIATL, OF FF R..— Im orter to thoroughly Introduce this most wonderful Inver at once in every town where 
paper reaches, we will give absolutely free Paes Heh + 
= hig | — of i} Lay Pte OS he ee a w <9 

art, at ourreguiar reta ice o usica ; 
Album, containing @L7S worth ofinechoivess W W OUCHER. sent withorder. 
and latest music, handeomely nd in book form. Jt is 7 I wish to take advantage of vour offer to subseribers ( 
necessa Sat groouseut ae voucher and send with & of GOUDEY’S LADY'S oO ‘ 
your order, hen that ta not sent we will not give the YW Enclosed I hand you one dollar for a complete set of Mason's Charts; 
muste, as that is intented as a present solely to the ® you will also send me your Present, the Musical 
subscribers ofthis paper. We send the Chart @ Album, free, for which I enclose the necessary postage ( I" cents). | 
by mail, ace . for One Pron If you de- m% Fagr the sale of Mason's Charts to the best of my ability. 
pi usical Album pont zi i, enclose 10 ; 
cents extra, otherwise we # send it press. Th Ss ‘ — : 
is pesttively no mbue. (bass rereon = king thie unparalleled offer fs to Introdace our wonderful - 
thrvughous the whole world. The Turner Manufacturing Co., Waren Stucet, Boston, Mass., SOLE AGENTS. 
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